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/ They All Choose Du Pont "LUCITE” 
...for Vision, Service, Safety 










OU CAN have ‘‘ Lucite’ on your plane too, and gain the same 
Sciacca. 

An enclosure of ‘‘ Lucite” acrylic resin transmits over 90% of 
light rays. ..is shatter-resistant and extremely durable. In normal 


REG Us PaT. OFF 
service, it lasts for the life of your plane. And one-piece construction 
of ‘‘Lucite”’ eliminates blind spots. ast1es 
‘*Lucite”’ is easy to install and care for. Yet it costs even less, 


in medium and greater thicknesses, than other plastics sometimes ———— 
used. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 251, Plastics THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Department, Arlington, New Jersey. 
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B. F. Goodrich tires outwear 
concrete in landing tests 


UBBER HITS CONCRETE With terrific 
R' impact when Lockheed’s new 
lrop-test machine goes into action. 
tests landing gear 
n actual landing. 
gears are lifted to 
t on the 40-foot 
eels are spun until 
speed of nearly 100 
Then the landing 
zear drops to the concrete platform, 
uirplane’s 100 mile an 
Nn ON an airport run- 
wav. And for a few seconds, smoke 
he tires as the wheels 





These punishing 125,000 pound 





blows are a severe test of the B. F. 
Goodrich tires used on the landing 
gear. Here’s how they stood up: 
following the first eighty tests, 
Lockheed engineers reported that 
although a hole was worn in the 
concrete “‘runway”’ on which the 
tires landed, the tires themselves 
showed no appreciable wear ! 

These are standard B. F. Goodrich 
17.00 x 20 Type III tires. The Tvpe 
III tire was developed by B. F. 
Goodrich engineers to make landings 
smoother and cheaper. Its larger air 
volume and lower inflation pressure 
provide superior cushioning, wear 
resistance and safety. 


And by using dual B. F. Goodrich 
tires, loads are distributed, tires last 
longer, safety and economy are in- 
creased. B. F. Goodrich engineers 
have advocated the use of multiple 
tires for fifteen years. And the first 
duals used were B. F. Goodrich tires. 

Developing tires to meet the needs 
of today’s and tomorrow's planes is 
a constant project of B. F. Goodrich 
engineers. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio 


B.F.Goodrich 
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A product’s reputation depends on its performance. 
6 Do Phillips 66 Aviation Products “‘deliver”’? 
: AMERICAN We think the best answer to that is indicated by 
5 AIRLINES the kind of people we do business with. 
; America’s major airlines, and airports throughout 
0 the Middle West and West, are purchasing Phillips 66 Aviation Products in ever- 
: increasing quantity. These people buy wisely and well—why don’t you do the same. 


Put your confidence in the products with the stamp of approval! 


The Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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1p YOU really won! 


re successful Career 
a) AVIATION a 


learn to be a 
MASTER INSTRUMENT 
TECHNICIAN! 


HERE’S 
WHY- 





px: 


Modern Flight 
depends on ’ 


INSTRUMENTS. 


Instruments depend on 
TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
fo service and maintain them 





At AMERICAN SCHOOLS of 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


you work with your hands and 








your brain, 
you take apart and reassemble delicate 
instruments. You learn what “ 
tick.” Practical, intensive training under 


careful supervision of hig qualifie 
instructors. 

A.S.A.I. training includes line mainte- 
ance, servicing, repairing, testing instru- 





and Electrical Groups. This tr 
able in many industrial instrument fields 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS—NON-VETERANS 
APPROVED BY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 








C.A.A. INSTRUMENT REPAIR STATION LICENSE 1028 

08 

a MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
American School of Aircraft Instruments 


5145 W. Son Fernando Rd., Dept. F-18 
Los Angeles 26, California 


Please send FREE BOOKLET describing Aircraft Instrument Field 
Name Age 

Street Zone 

City ‘ osee Stote 

Veteran ee Non-Veteron 
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WANTS A FAMILY PLANE 
a member of a flying club. 
20 shares of 


stock but no one is content unless he can 


I am We 


are incorporated and have 
own a plane himself. I guess I’m sort of 

My 
$3,000. 
all-metal 


yearly income is approxi- 
If the market could offer 
cruising 100 honest 
m.p.h. using and one-half to five 
| hour and selling for $1,200 to 
$1,500, I would buy one myself. 


verage 

mately 
ship 

four 


gallons pe! 


A three-place job with a single seat in 








1 


back would be 


preferable. I’ve heard lots 


of people say they wished there were a 
jump seat in such planes as the Cessna 
140. In fact, I know one man who has 


installed one for his small child. 

Why doesn’t someone think of the fam- 
ily man with a income? I’m not 
an executive; I fly for fun and would like 


to take 


modest 


the family along. 
Homer L. SMITH 
Tucson, Ariz 
ATR REQUIREMENTS 
In “Report from Washington” (October 
titled Pilot Ratings 
some airlines are serl- 


issue) is an item 
which states that 
ously considering hiring only men with 
full airline transport pilot’s ratings for 
You further that 
sources in Washington report this to be 
so. I would know the source of 
your information 

The undersigned has operated an ATR 
one year and is vitally 
interested in the trends and opinions of 
the aeronautical industry in regard to the 
use and demand of Airline Transport 
Rated Pilots. This school has graduated 
170 pilots to date from the ATR course 
and feels proud of its achievement in 
placing a good many of these graduates 
in good airline jobs with a future. 

We have felt that an ATR 
should be required for all scheduled and 
non-scheduled airlines. Little by little it 
is coming to that. We had hoped that 
Civil Air Regulations Part 42 would be 
more forceful on this point. 

Since we have been in the pilot instru- 
ment training business for 12 years, we 
an readily see the need for more ad- 
vanced instrument training for pilots. At 
present, a pilot with an airline transport 
pilot rating is more valuable to an air- 
than a commercial pilot with an 


line 
instrument rating. Insurance rates lower 


co-pilot jobs. state 


+ 


like tO 


school for over 


aiways 


AIL BOX 
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are two ATR 
Slick Airways has 


accordingly when there 
pilots in the cockpit 


been the leader in hiring ATR pilots 
only. Other non-scheduled airlines are 
following suit 

We would like to see your all-trans- 


From 
the economic angle 


port-rating policy become standard 
the safety angle and 
it appears that the non-scheduled airlines 
are three jumps ahead of 


scheduled 
airlines, both in thinking and practice. 
F. A. GAYLORD 
Executive Director 
Airline Transport Rating Course 
Aircraft Associates Flying Service 
Long Beach, Calif 
@ Indications are that the all-ATR re- 
quirements will eventually become stand- 
ard. FLYING cannot reveal its Washington 
source for the original item but the facts 
were thoroughly documented before they 
were published.—Epb 


FIRST HELICOPTER JUMP? 

Under “Jottings” (November issue) an 
item stated that a doctor who jumped 
from a helicopter at Hamilton Field, 
Calif., was the first to use a ’chute from a 
helicopter. 

I think if you check with the Coast 
Guard headquarters in Washington you 
will find that an Ensign Greathouse and 
his mechanic bailed out of an old Sikor- 
sky helicopter over Philadelphia in the 
latter part of °45 or °46. 

This was no stunt as the 


rotor head 





and I 


came off understand they didn’t 
even wait to open the doors but jumped 
right through the Plexiglas. I think you'll 
agree that this would be one of the first, 
if not the first. 

JoHN C. REDFIELD 
Princeton, Ind 


OMITTED FROM SCHOOL LIST 

Your magazine is so popular with Spar- 
tan students and employees and your 
article “Here’s Your Ground School” 
(September issue) such an excellent one 
that we feel neglected in having 
been omitted from the table of commer- 
cial ground school courses. 

If the questionnaire that you sent out 
for the information reached us, we do not 
recall it because it would have been con- 
sidered an obligation to return it. Since 

(Continued on page 92) 
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1. The great new Stinson for '48! In your choice of two 4-place models. The 
Stinson Flying Station Wagon, pictured here, carries four people and 100 
Ibs. of baggage .. . two people and 440 cargo-lbs. . .. or pilot and 640 cargo- 
Ibs. Cruises at 130 m.p.h. at 5,000 ft. with new non-stop range of 554 miles. 


70 BUSINESS ANDO PROFESSIONAL MEN 1.11014. FOR IES 


Stinson makes 5 ipporvarit announcements! 


5 om new Stinson 4-place planes for ’48 are here advantages of Stinson travel, Stinson will fly you 
. . . stepped up in speed, range and payload. on one of your routine business trips, without cost 








And along with these “‘fly-anywhere”’ utility 


or obligation to you. 


planes, Stinson announces two carefully-planned Plan now to see Stinson for ’48—on display at 
programs for acquainting new thousands of business your Stinson dealer’s. And today, mail the coupon 
and professional men with the extra comfort, safety for full information on Stinson plans for introducing 


and time-saving values of personal flying... 


e To prove the comfort and the safe simplicity of 
personal flying, Stinson offers free flight instruction 
to business and professional men, under its new 


Executive Flight Instruction Plan. For 22 years 


@ To prove the convenience, safety and time-saving 





2. Free flight instruction—up to and in- 3. A business-trip demonstration flight is 
cluding solo — is offered to a limited offered without obligation. Experienced 
number of business and professional men. __ pilot will fly you to any point within 150 
You learn quickly, easily and safely under miles, and return, to show how Stinson 
Government-approved instructors. can reduce your travel time. 





ee 


personal flying to business and professional men! 


Stinson 


builder of America’s most useful personal plone 


Check and mail for 
[_} Executive Flight Demonstration 
__| Business-Trip Demonstration Flight 
[_] Stinson Planes 


Just attach this coupon to your letterhead 
and mail direct to Mr. Wm. H. Klenke 
Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 


Name 
Firm Name 


Type of Business 


Position— 











with 
FEDERAL 


ALL-METAL 


Reach new places you 
could never reach before. En- 
joy the perfect flying hours 
of winter weather. Fly to fish 
—fly to hunt—fly to ski- 
meets in perfect safety, be- 
cause every field or lake is a 
landing field. Fly all winter 
with Federal tested and ap- 
proved all-metal Skis! 
Manufactured 
Since 1925. 





Every Field 
A Landing Field 


FEDERAL 


AIRCRAFT WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


12, MINN. U.S. A. 





See YOUR FEDERAL SKI DISTRIBUTOR or Write 
For Free Literature on Skis to Federal Aircraft Works, 
Dept. F, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Flight recorders must be installed 
in all United States flag aircraft en- 
gaged in scheduled operations by June 
30, 1948, T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, has announced. The new 
instruments will be superior to those 
used up to June 9, 1944, when the re- 
corder requirement was repealed 
cause of lack of materials. 


be- 


A nationwide program to improve 
scheduled domestic airline operations 
has started with the inauguration of a 
new traffic pattern in New York City. 
La Guardia Airport handles the major- 
ity of north-south traffic and Newark 
Airport has the majority of east-west 
traffic. New York was selected first be- 
cause the Air Transport Association op- 
erations department found that condi- 
tions in the New York area affect 40 to 
60 per cent of all instrument flights. 
The new segregation plan will eliminate 
nearly all cross-traffic on the New York 
airways. 


Fifty-one civil aircraft models 
made by 25 manufacturers are listed in 
the 1947 directory of U. S. civil aircraft 
prepared by AIA. This includes four 
helicopters. The 1946 directory listed 
29 companies with 47 models. The latest 
directory shows nine companies offering 
18 different multi-engine models, includ- 
ing two cargo designs. Eighteen com- 
panies are producing 29 single-engined 
models, including 10 four- and five-pas- 
senger designs. In addition, as the di- 
rectory went to press two companies 
were about to announce specifications on 
two new four-passenger models. 


. Gulf’s seventh annual air tour orig- 
inally scheduled for January has been 
given by Maj.. Al 
Williams, manager of the aviation sales 
department, is the present unparalleled 


cancelled. Reason 


demand for petroleum products. In- 
augurated in 1937, the Gulf Air Tour 
was an annual event until the begin- 


ning of the war. It was resumed again 
last year when more than 3,000 pilots 
from all over flew to Florida, with Gulf 
furnishing free gasoline and oil. 

A private “dream plane” is being 
built by students at Northrop Aero- 


nautical Institute with co-operation of 
the school authorities. Now in the fabri- 
cation stage, the lightplane has unusual 
features. The cabin arrangement per- 
mits pliots and passeng’rs to step into 


the plane from the ground as easily as 


entering an automobile. 


The plane will 
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be a pusher type with the propeller 
mounted between twin booms. 


... Standard runway lengths have been 
put into effect by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration under Regulation TSO- 
N-6. Six categories have been set up 
as follows: for feederline stops, 3,500 
feet; local stops on domestic airlines, 
4,200 feet; express stops, 5,000 feet; de- 
luxe stops, 5,900 feet; international 
ports of entry, 7,000 feet; and interna- 
tional express stops, 8,400 feet. These 
lengths are for sea level with an aver- 
age temperature of 59°. 


.. . Douglas Skystreak tires, made by 
Goodrich, combine the smallest size and 
highest inflation pressure ever used on 





the main wheels of a plane. The tire, 
a 20x4.4-inch width, eight-ply nylon 
cord, carries 175 pounds air pressure 
per square inch. (See photo above.) 


, . » Television was recently used to ob- 
serve tests of high-thrust rocket motors 
at the Aerojet Proving Ground, Azusa, 
Calif. This new method, which was 
worked out by Aerojet engineers and 
General Electric Co., brought the view 
as close as two feet to observers seated 
comfortably in a conference room far 
removed from the test pits. Observa- 
tions heretofore had been made only at 
long distance because of the danger. A 
close-up view by the television camera 
also allows the engineers to detect in 
time to stop the test firing any evidence 
of fuel leaks or other malfunctioning. 

.. . Boeing’s first B-50 is to remain in 
Seattle as a {lving laboratory now that 
the last B-29 (the A? 
retired. Engineering tests will include 
engine and component performance at 
high altitude, evaluation of the new 
thermal anti-icing system for wings and 
tail, speed, and aerodynamic investiga- 
tions at various gross weights. END 


dy Gump) has been 
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: 8 Big-Plane Features 


MAKE FLYING SAFE AND EASY 
IN THE & 
, 25 


ller 





een 
tics 
50- 
up 
500 
1es, 
de- 
nal 
na- 
ese 


fet- 


by 
and On the airlines it is safety first, 
on and next after safety comes profit. 
And on the airlines you will find nothing 
but all-metal, low-wing airplanes with retractable landing gear. 


Now we do not claim that the Swift 125 is a miniature airliner, 
but we do say, and most Swift owners agree, that the Swift 125 
125 HP Continental Engine is the only 2-place airplane with these modern airline features 
140 mph cruising speed that make personal flying pay its own way in utility and time saved. 
400 mile range 
1000 fpm rate of climb 
48 mph landing speed 
Aeromatic Propeller (Deluxe models) 


You will find the Swift 125 easy to fly, with very safe stall charac- 
teristics, and suitable for getting in and out of the smallest airfields. 
And the Swift 125 is the only moderately priced airplane with the 
speed, range and stability you need for dependable, profitable 












































Steerable tail wheel cross country flying. You are welcome to fly and try a Swift 125 at 
Metal top canopy (Deluxe models) your Dealers. Write for the name and address of Dealer near 
— Control tower vision where you live. 
Som Two-way GE Radio (Deluxe models) 
$ STANDARD 125 H.P., F.A.F. DALLAS 
ure 
Deluxe equipment listed in this ad costs 
J cbout $500 extra. Immediate delivery. 
als The Swift 125 gives you 8 of the features that J , 
nti make the big airliners safe and efficient. Swift means thrift 
a. Commercial Swift 125 | The all-metal, weather-tight Swift does not suffer from expo- 
was a. an eee sure to the elements when you have to “hangar” it out of 
and es metal — ; > - =o doors. Quickly replaceable wing tips and wing sections save 
Ba ow-wing design V | . . ° 
. . powers Agee ' V you time and money if you happen to damage a wing. 
ay | Hydraulic Flaps V Vv 
far | Hydraulic Shock Absorbers \ V 
'va- | Navigation Lights \ V 
r at | Variable Pitch Propeller \ \ 
. bp gael FLIES HIS SWIFT FOR 5A MILE 
ora | Baas a =< 
in No other 2-place personal airplane gives you "My son, Donald H. Sykes, has used the Swift about 400 hours and 
} ALL of these features. 3 
nce L has been flying commercially every day for the past 15 months... in 
. e all kinds of weather. Our cost has been approximately 5¢ per mile for 
all expenses incurred, including insurance. During this period of time 
; ~ he has never had an accident of any kind and he is thoroughly sold 
a on the Swift os the ideal personal airplane.” 
een 
ude —HERBERT B. SYKES, 
al Chicago, Illinois 
lew 
and 
va- TEXAS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO., Box 6191F, Dallas, Texas 
=ND 
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'! SAFETY IS MY MOTTO. Here on 
this field some 145,000 flights 
originated last year — without 
needing so much as a First Aid Kit! 
A large contribution to that safety 
fuels an a lubricants I can record I credit to the depend- 
always count on! 7 ability of Esso Aviation Products! "! 
Rober Gallager Ernest H. Buehl, 
sorps Majo Operator of Flying Du 1an Air Service 
Somerton Airport, Phil 


4 
: 


——— Z Mu Ainpot Operatin— 


If t the safety of high-quali iati 

AVIATION PRODUCTS ‘ee oe want the safety of hig i ieee 

siete tae oe aianeias tela products... constant customer satistaction... 
dependable delivery service ... popular sales 


ae promotion aids— 
=a Make it Esso at your ainpott ! 
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If you are to have security and success your career must 
be studied and planned as carefully as an aeronautical 
engineer conceives and calculates aircraft design for 
speed, range, and payload. 

First, you must choose a field with a big future. 
That's Aviation—the still young industry that has 
proved it’s stability by swift, steady growth through 
war, good times, and bad times alike. Second, you 
should enter a vital division of that field. That's Aero- 
nautical Engineering—the profession guiding Avia- 
tion's very future. Third, you must select 


the finest of training. 


NORTHROP 


Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Dedicated to the advancement and training 
of men for careers in aviation 
1519 East Broadway 
Hawthorne, California 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 





Your solution of the career problem should include 
training you Can count on to give you the right Start, 
plus many advantages through the years to come. 
That's Northrop training — aeronautical engineering 
education conducted by a division of the famous air- 
craft research, development, and manufacturing 
organization. 

Two full years of intensive, practical training give 
you an earlier start on your career. You learn in a way 
that makes you more valuable to the industry ...and 
hetter qualified for success. Plan 
Northrop training into your career eh Ollie ial 


SEND COUPON a 2-year Mechanical Engineering 
FOR CATALOG AND 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


and Industrial Design course 
and a Civil Aeronautics Admin 
istration approved Aircraft and 


Engine Mechanics course 


NORTHROP a 


E 
1519 E. Broadway, RONAUTICAL 


Hawthorne, Los Angeles 
me the Instir 
ling Starting 


INSTITUTE 

Please send : County, Calif 

ute catalog and complete infor, 

dates of classe I t “OF 
€S. am interested j 


inclu 
Nac 
LU Aeronaur l 

ica Engineering 


Mechanical F, 
Aircraft and Aircraft echanical |} 


ngineer 
Engine Mechanics | A & E) 


Zone 


ro State 
LI In Service 


LJ Veteran s 
LI Civilian 









Cortez flies to Mexico 


HEN 20th Century-Fox undertook the filming 
of “Captain from Castile” right where it hap- 
pened in the rugged mountains of Mexico, it faced 
some appalling transportation problems: four to six 
days’ travel time between each of the three main 
locations, and an operating cost of $60,000 a day! 
But Henry King, director, simply added a 200- 
mph twin-engine Beechcraft Executive Transport to 
the staff. The trip between each location—Morelia, 
Uruapan and Acapulco—was reduced to 50 minutes! 
The Beechcraft flew actors, supplies and technicians 
between these historic 


“stages” on a moment’s notice. 





conronarion “G) 
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Beech Aircraft 3 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.$. A. 








Tyrone Power, Cesar Romero 
and Director Henry King 


— on location in Mexico during 
the filming of,the 20th Century- @ 
Fox technicolor picture 


“CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE” 








“The Beechcraft was all-important to us in making 
this picture,” says Mr. King. And in many other 
American industries similar records are hung up by 
the Beechcraft Executive Transport every day. Its 
prime purpose is the quick and efficient transporta- 
tion of personnel and materials on a company’s own 
schedule and between a company’s own selection of 
destinations, whatever they may be. 

Nearly 400 corporations are saving time and 
money with Beechcraft transportation. For a catalog 
describing this twin-engine Beechcraft, just write 
today on your business letterhead. 
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Rich and Jnsecure 


OR months FLYING has been calling attention to 

the desperate weakness of America’s air defenses. 
We have pointed out that the very arguments used to 
advance the Marshall Plan to the American people 
imply a grave world situation, hardly less serious than 
that which faced us in the late 1930's. 

In a world of violence and international hoodlumism, 
against which we are daily warned, neither cajolery, 
argument, name-calling, nor dollar-spending can take 
the place of weapons and skilled military organization. 
If the arguments advanced for the Marshall Plan are 
correct, it is unmistakably clear that the number one 
task of this nation is to guarantee its security by every 
physical means at its disposal. The fundamental pol- 
icy of any nation in a crisis is that of living through 
it and coming out in one piece. 

This policy may be berated as a return to the sorry 
principles of power politics rather than those of inter- 
national sweetness and light. However such an argu- 
ment is of doubtful value when a powerful and ruthless 
aggressor is loose in the world. It is the premise of the 
Marshall Plan that such an aggressor exists in the shape 
of Soviet Russia. 

How are we to be protected? When our statesmen 
shoot off their verbal firecrackers, it seems plausible to 
believe they are choosing weapons from the wrong 
arsenal. Can we buy our way out of this dilemma by 
underwriting the bankrupt nations of Europe, who will 
do nothing for themselves, and who are devoted to prin- 
ciples of state planning antagonistic to our own? At 
best they are a doubtful asset and questionable friends. 
Moreover, our policy in this regard already has failed 
miserably. Since the end of the recent hostilities, the 
United States has expended an, estimated nineteen bil- 
lion dollars on this international boondoggling program. 
The result has been only increased chaos, more intensi- 
fied Marxist schemes of nationalization, and a cynical 
demand on the United States for more funds to support 
them. 

The whole view is completely unrealistic, and is un- 
supported by any of the suppositions of this era of in- 
ternational lawlessness. 

Moreover, it appears certain that we have learned 
little from the past, and are staking our future on a 
totally false conception of the nature and techniques 
of modern military struggle. 

Under circumstances of war, the sole retaliatory 


weapon by which decisive force can be brought to bear 

































against a powerful and distant adversary, is the Air 
Force. All other elements are purely auxiliary. The 
idea of armies and navies operating under separate 
areas of jurisdiction arose from circumstances of coi 
bat which no longer apply. The Army no longer can 
strike a first blow, nor can it move until the Air Forces 
have played out their appointed role of tearing enemy 
installations to bits. Nor can the Navy inhabit waters 
under the guns of first-class hostile aircraft. In any :i.w 
war, it will be found that necessary as they might be ia 
their place, the Army and Navy have become only ad- 
juncts to the air, from whose operations the primury 
decision must flow. 

No portion of this realization is present in our security 
preparations. Not only have we starved the armed 
forces as a whole, but we possess a vastly mistaken con- 
ception of their future role. Witness the recent solemn ’ 
statement by the well-known political commentator, 
Walter Lippmann, “that the advance of communism into 
Western Europe was stopped when we sent the battle- 
ship Missouri to the Eastern Mediterranean.” That was 
supposed to have intimidated the Russians and to have 
caused them to realize “that the Red Army was out- 
flanked in Europe, and that we knew the way to the vital 
and vulnerable heart of the Soviet Union.” 

The incontestable fact is that in the event of war, the 
Russians will overrun Europe and the Middle East in a 
matter of days. If the battleship Missouri, or any other 
battleship, is caught in the Mediterranean, its goose will 
be cooked in short order. 

Our method of retaliation will not be to attempt to 
land men in Europe, which would be virtually suicidal. 
It will be to follow a pattern clearly disclosed in the 
Pacific theatre during the closing days of World War II 
—that of dropping unending tons of demolition material 
on the enemy nerve centers and strategic installations, 
softening him up for the kill, while at the same time 
preventing hostile aircraft from visiting a like rain of 
death upon our own cities. 

Since the end of the military phase of World War II, 
weapons, carriers and fighters have become incomparably 
more efficient and destructive. Transport techniques and 
tactical operations are increasingly linked to the superior 
mobility of the air, so that whole armies and their supply 
trains now promise to be airborne. 

This is the grim lesson which modern milita-v ¢'>5-y 
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sea, or dollar defense—it is an air defense. 

The attempt at coordination between separate and equal 
Army, Navy and Air Force elements, desirable as it was a 
few years back, no longer is functionable under condi- 
tions of war. For reasons of training, tradition, tech- 
niques, procurement and planning, a coordination of the 
fighting services based on their equality with each other 
will prove inadequate and unsound. This was shown 
beyond question in the recent Exercise Seminole, where 
the Army, Navy and Air Force endeavored to cooperate 
in resisting a simulated aggression along the Florida 
coast. As could be expected, the coordination was poor. 
The staff work, viewed as a unit, was inadequate, and 
the whole plan of operation inefficient. Against a power- 
ful and real aggressor, the operation w ould have bogged 
down miserably. 

In the military situation of the United States, sep- 
arated from its only possible adversary by a compara- 
tively narrow terrain of Arctic snows, the dominant and 
controlling role can be played only by an armed force 
on wings. The only economical and competent military 
body which can essay the task of protecting American 
security, is a unitary (not “unified” force of diverse ele- 
ments) airborne force, skilled, highly-trained and com- 
pletely in command of its own ground and sea auxiliaries. 

Under the circumstances, the desperately deteriorated 
position of our present Air Force is appalling. It now 
consists of some 300,000 officers and men, and lives for 
the most part out of stock supplies left over from war 
contracts. A stringent economy applies in all directions. 
To maintain the barest security, the Air Force last spring 
requested 70 air groups and $8,000,000,000. This was 
cut to $3,310,500,000. B-29 engines which were operated 
with a compression of 30 pounds per square inch during 
the war, today must operate with 50 pounds per square 
inch because that is more economical. When the Air 
Force Materiel Command has to meet this figure, it is 
discovered that of 1,300 engines on hand, only 200 
qualify. 

Temporary buildings on Air Force bases are falling 
apart. There are no funds available to put up perma- 
nent ones. Training facilities have been cut to a mini- 
mum. Orders for new planes are minuscule. Less than 
300 of the vastly superior B-50’s, B-36’s and B-35’s are 
on hand. Plans call for replacing medium bombers with 
jet bombers, yet none have gotten beyond the testing 
stage. As for the pursuit ships, the only known produc- 
tion order for jet fighters is for the P-84, of which about 
500 are on order. Even such items as P-80 crash helmets 
cannot be secured because there is not money to pay for 
them. 

The shrunken 15th Air Force, as an example, has 
approximately one-third of the authorized number of 
airplane and engine mechanics, and is even worse off for 
specialized mechanics in radar, instruments, propellers, 
armaments, electronics and communications. 

The same situation applies to the once glorious NATS 
and ATC, which have disintegrated into skeleton or- 
ganizations. 


Even worse is the condition of the supporting aircraft 


industry. For normal peacetime security purposes, the 
Air Forces require at least 3,000 modern opérational air- 
craft annually. In the present state of the industry, it 
is doubtful if much more than one-half of this require- 
ment could be met. 

In a recent statement to the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, which every intelligent American should 
read, Major General Oliver P. Echols remarks that “an 
air force in being is of little value unless it is supported 
by an industry which can supply it with modern equip- 
ment in adequate quantities at the time required.” Gen- 
eral Echols declares that there is a steady deterioration 
of existing air equipment due to the policy of under- 
replacement based on the current “economies.” Progress 
on new and advanced types, rapidly rendering wartime 
equipment obsolete, is lagging. Echols points out that 
“no airplane used in World War II was developed dur- 
ing the war. All had been started on their way from 
the drawing boards prior to the war, and only now are 
the planes developed on the basis of war experience and 
changed strategic conditions being brought into limited 
production.” Questions of testing, evaluation, possible 
redesign, as well as tooling for mass production, repre- 
sent further time-consuming and costly engineering prob- 
lems, so that it is more than doubtful that any swift 
expansion of our present limited production capabilities 
could be expected if we were to meet with a sudden 
emergency. 

To bring the American aircraft industry in position 
where it can support, with the full power of American 
productive genius, the military enterprise of the nation, 
would require not weeks or months, but long years. 
“Therefore,” says General Echols, “we must realize, and 
must bring the American people to the realization, that 
when attack comes, our defeat is inevitable if our imme- 
diate ability to produce is not equal to our minimum re- 
This means that 


our aircraft industry must be able to meet the strategic 


quirements for a successful defense.” 


requirements of the Air Forces almost immediately upon 
the onset of hostilities. Otherwise, we will mobilize for 
war under conditions of frantic and desperate anxiety, 
with normal rates of attrition rapidly reducing us to 
impotence. 

If America is to be safe, it must awake to its respon- 
sibilities, and recover its historic character of alertness 
and hard common sense. America can be both secure 
and prosperous if it elects to use its resources wisely and 
well in its own defense. By siphoning our funds to the 
failing Marxist economies of Europe while demolishing 
our essential defenses at home, we simply give truth to 
the famous couplet of the poet Dryden: 

“For those whom God to ruin has designed, 
He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind.” 


William B. Ziff 
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PIPELINE AIR FORCE 









































Planes speed inspection of the pipelines that snake along the Persian Gulf. Previously, Arabs trekked on foot over the hot sands tc 
check for leaks. Noorduyn Norseman [inset) streaks along section of pipeline, accomplishing in hours what was formerly done in weeks. 


Five Navions join air fleet 
operated by U.S. oil company 
in the Saudi Arabian desert. 
























By C. B. COLBY 


HE FIVE NAVIONS on F tyine’s cover will soon be winging 

over Saudi Arabia’s oil fields, burnished bright by abrasive 

wind-driven dust and buffeted by giant thermals that bail 
upward to more than 10,000 feet over the boot-shaped chunk of 
desert between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

The small monoplanes are the latest addition to an “air force” 
that’s literally so hot you can fry eggs on its wings. 

Aramco (trade name for Arabian American Oil Company, 
owned jointly by The Texas Company and the Standard Oil 
Company of California) bought the Navions to supplement a fleet 
of 14 other planes that operate over their 450,000 miles of Saudi 
Arabian oil concessions—as well as the entire globe at times. 

The four-passenger planes will be used for high-speed inspec- 
tion of hundreds of miles of pipeline which snake along the 
Persian Gulf coastline like giant varicose veins. They'll also 
come in handy for courier chores and for spotting the stranded 
vehicles which are occasionally lost along crowflight roads cut 
out of desert dunes. (Continued on page 80) 





Don't Sell Private Flying Short 


By PETER ALTMAN 





Ex-professor of aeronautical engineering, Mr. 
Altman was director of the manufacturing re- 
search department of Aviation Mfg. Corp., Vul- 
tee, and Convair, 1940-1943. He was the first 
registered aeronautical engineer in Michigan 


and now has his own private consulting practice. 











same group of characters who 18 months ago were pre- 

dicting an airplane alongside every car, It’s high time 
the industry settled down long enough between its mad 
enthusiasms and deep blues to see itself in calm perspec- 
tive. The view from the heights might have looked in- 
adequate back in 1946, but in today’s deep gloom it gives 
strong and steady reassurance of a sustained market for 
personal aircraft in the years ahead 

Back in 1946, mistakes were made in over-estimating 
demand. Everyone was so enthusiastic that too little 
attention was paid to good planning and a long-range 
program to increase airplane utility. 


T= LIGHTPLANE industry is being panicked by the 


The lightplane market is 


stronger than most people 


realize, this analyst says. 


But if we reexamine the less spectacular predictions of 
the CAA in its report, “Civil Aviation and National Econ- 
omy,” we will see that they are fundamentally as good 
today as when first presented. T. P. Wright, the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, still firmly believes that a 
registration of about 400,000 airplanes by 1955 is a good 
possibility provided the manufacturers, operators and 
others engaged in the industry fulfill their part of the 
program. Other competent experts fully agree with him. 

They believe that the industry will come through with 
the necessary design developments, service policies, cost 
reductions and other important factors that must be ac- 
complished before we can realize the potential market 


PLANES PER 100,000 POPULATION 


More than 12 
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Mr. Wright and others envision. A careful review of the many as were built in 1939 and 5.32 times that of 1940. In 
facts supports this view. addition, the best estimates show that the Government 
Many reasons have been presented for the decrease in sold about 32,000 war surplus airplanes. This resulted in a 
number of airplanes produced and sold in the first half of total of over 66,000 airplanes added in 1946. The CAA 
1947 compared with 1946. Many analysts believe that prediction, based on a 30 per cent annual growth, 20 per 
the principal factors are temporary over-production, cent annual replacement and 25 per cent export market, 
widespread uncontrolled sale of war surplus airplanes, indicated a production of 18,800 airplanes for 1946, 24,400 
lack of suitable hangar and service facilities, and the for 1947 and 31,600 for 1948. Estimates made by the 

h cost of operation. author, allowing for the “pent-up” demand and increased 

In 1946 the industry built a total of 34,390 airplanes manufacturing facilities, showed an accelerated produc- 
below the 400-h.p. class. This represents 9.62 times as tion for 1946, 1947 and 1948 of 28,000, 42,000 and 43,200, 
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Aircraft Industries Association in 1946 was $88,172,000. In 
PILOTS PER PLANE addition, the U. S. Facts for Industry reports show an- 
other 2,796 personal airplanes not included in the A. I. A. 
data, which makes a total of 34,390 personal airplanes 
below the 400-h.p. class. 

Accounting for these additional airplanes, the whole- 
sale value is approximately $96,000,000 and based on an 
average distributor-dealer allowance of 25 per cent, the 
retail sales value would be $128,000,000. 

If the sale of service parts and special equipment added 
by the dealer is included, it becomes obvious that the 
personal airplane sales business had a very good volume 
in 1946 and throws some light on the over-enthusiasm of 
most of the manufacturers and the over-stocking of ma- 
terials and supplies already discussed. 

Production of personal airplanes in 1947 in both num- 
bers and dollar value is well below 1946. However, the 
volume of business is not altogether so bad that the 











industry has to issue cries of distress. 

Up to the end of July, 1947, the manufacturers report- 
ing to the A. I. A. shipped a total of 11,695 airplanes for 
a wholesale value of $37,755,000, which represents a retail 
value of approximately $50,000,000 for the first seven 
months, or an average monthly wholesale value of $5,393,- 
571. In 1946 the average wholesale monthly value was 
about $7,340,000. In comparison, 1947, therefore, shows 
a decrease of only 26.5 per cent in dollar value. However, 
in number of airplanes produced the decrease is much 
greater. The average monthly shipment for the first seven 
months is 1,671 airplanes compared with an average of 
2,866 airplanes per month in 1946 based on the total 12- 
month period, a decrease of 41.7 per cent. 

The difference in the two values is due primarily to the 











increase in sales of four-place airplanes. 


Ratio of pilots per plane is one inde ircraft demand ; ; 
Chart shows larger ratio of pilots today—hence more demand A number of encouraging signs have appeare d recently, 
such as a realistic revival of enthusiasm on the part 
manufacturers and dealers, well-organized sales pi 
respectively. Thi mbination of new production 1 grams, a continuing demand for four-place airplanes, the 
sales of surplus war airplanes for 1946 exceeds the total growth of the flying farmer movement, the re-establish- 
of 1946 and 1947 as predicted by the CAA and is 136 ps ment of manufacturing facilities and sales organizations 
cent greater than the 28.000 airplane assumed by the for three popular airplanes, two of which are in the two- 
author. based on the accelerated deman place class and one in the four-place, and well founded 
The industry’s over-production }, coupled witl reports that several established manufacturers will soon 
the large number of war surplus planes sold for civil announce new four-place business and family-type air- 


use, produced an upward swing in airplane ownership planes in the moderate price field 
thie > Ixy y ntai oe 4 } j } 
which could not possibly be intained because of the Accounting for these conditions, and using the average 


lack of facilities and the stabilization of the demand fo1 figure for the first seven months, it appears that the 
airplanes to be used for the veterans’ training program industry should produce about 20,000 airplanes for the 
Consequently, the obvious result was a downward tren whole year, having a wholesale value of $64,800,00. 
to permit the introduction of useful airplanes and facili Airplane and pilot registration stands at an all-time 
ties for individual, business and family use. As is usually high, and has had a steadily increasing growth since V-J 
the case, the downward swing goes below the normal Day. According to the records of the Civil Aeronautics 
value. Administration, there were 93,920 airplanes registered as 
The over-production in 1946 had another very detri of June 30, 1947. of which 93.018 were civil aircraft used 
mental effect in that many of the manufacturers were for purposes other than air transport. This represents an 
~arried away by their enthusiasm in a buyer's market increase of 12,918 since January 1, 1947. 
Afraid they would not be able to obtain the necessary The CAA records also show a total of 400,061 certificated 
materials for their anticipated production, they greatly pilots on January 1, 1947, of which 189,156 were in the 
overstocked or made purchase commitments on firm private pilot classification and 203,251 in the commercial 
orders which could not be cancelled without incurrins classification. 
high cancellation ch: 
manufacturers in a difficult cash tion, requiring drasti ary 1, 1947, the ratio was 4.94 as compared with 6.05 at 
curtailment in development activities and in some cass the beginning of 1945 and 5.7 at the inning of 1946 
forced them into bank: uptcy The average ratio in the pre-war p¢ riod from 1930 to 1938, 
The bright side of the picturs that the better organ inclusive, was only 2.19. he present high ratio will 
ized and experienced manufacturers have benefited from continue to decrease as the veterans training prog 


irges. This condition put many of th The ratio of pilots to airplanes is favorable. On Janu- 


the experience and have reorganized their staffs and 

plans to operate on a more realistic program in regard to purchase airplanes individually or through club affilia- 
the growth of the industry and the type of equipment re« tions. 

quired. he high ratio of pilots to airplanes provides a g: 


thei stabilizes and more and more of the student group eithe! 
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The wholesale vali ie ol new personal ail indication of the potential market, especially if the first 


planes produced by the 12 manufacturers reporting to the cost and operating costs of air- (Continued on page 78) 








THE AIRPLANE COMES TO 
Duanesburg 
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Duanesburg, N. Y., airstrip is one of Gid Wilber's many businesses. He also runs a 
garage, general store, tourist home and restaurant—and flies a weekly newspaper route. 


Nearly 10 per cent of the residents of 
this village fly, thanks to Gid Wilber. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Duanesburg's busy intersection is converging point for traffic, where U.S. Route 20 (left foreground) crosses N.Y. Route 7 on its way 
across America. Wilber's airstrip lies behind trees to left, just across road from his garage and store (behind columned building, right). 


By HAL VON LINDEN 


WENTY-FOUR hours after his first plane ride Gid 

Wilber had bought a Piper Cub, negotiated for land 

and had a bulldozer flattening the contours of a cow 
pasture into a half-mile airstrip. 

Within 36 hours the windsocks went up. 

Many of those who grinned weakly or were silent at 
that first Cub tied in his Duanesburg, N. Y., backyard 
two years ago are listening proudly around village sup- 
per tables tonight as Junior tells about his after-school 
hop when he “hit the turf on three wheels, level, and 
held it there.” 

“Gid will tackle anything,” they say of Wilber—and 
explain that it was 20 years ago (when Gid was 18) that 
he took over the service station where U. S. 20 crosses 
N. Y. 7, a busy intersection a few miles west of Albany, 
N, 'Y. 

Opinion then was that he should have opened up three 
miles out. No overhead. 

“Or business either,’ was Gid’s laconic answer, “you 
sell gas where the cars are.” His daily sales have topped 
the 2,000-gallon mark. 

“If there’s a future in the air,” he now argues, “the 
little fellow will get his share close to heavy arterial 
traffic. Duanesburg has that.” . 

It was with the same idea that he added a garage and 
store to the service station. And then bought a restaurant 
because he missed lunch one day when all three eating 
places were shut. 

“There ought to be one beanery open in a town [pop. 
250] of this size,’ he believes. The Wilber tourist home 
followed when an out-of-state party could not get ac- 
commodations for the night in Duanesburg. 

Before the hangars were up at the airport, Gid brought 
in 24-year-old E. J. Berical, veteran ETO fighter pilot 
who had gone into more than 50 (Continued on page 87) 
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Airmarked garage and general store identify town in nine- 
foot letters. Wilber also owns restaurant and a tourist home. 


One of town's 23 flyers (10 per cent of population) waits 
as instructor pulls chocks. Another student and his family watch. 











Wilber's planes include Cessna and two Cubs. An Aeronca and another Cub (not in picture) are owned by local flyers. Landing 
strip in background is half mile long and was bulldozed from meadows and pastures paralleling highways. Note "T" hangars. 
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With Gid propping the Aeronca, his brother-in-law Chuck The boss works, too. Gid gases Advice before solo is given Dick 
Mott starts a flight. Other local farmers also fly between chores. up Aeronca, based at the airstrip. Croote, 17, by Instructor Berical. 


Delivering Sunday papers, Gid tosses newspaper (circle) Daily check on airplanes is made Bertha Wilber, Gid's |4-year-old 
to rural subscriber. He likes to show “air age" advantages. by Mechanic Woodrow Bellinger. daughter, is his youngest student. 
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Businessman-pilot E. M. Greb liked 
Fly-It-Yourself, later bought plane. 


Fly-It-Yourself personnel exhibits firm's air 


planes (right): four Ercoupes and one Luscombe. 


From |. to r., Howard Freese and Charles Den- 
ham, instructors; Phyllis and Bill Saunders, and 
ivan Ashleman, instructor. Ercoupe (below) is 
most popular plane used on Fly-It-Yourself jaunts. 
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FLY-IT-YOURSE 


By MAX BURK 
Young Bill Saunders follows dad's 


career — with airplanes, not autos. 


gleaming Arrow Sport Pursuit open-cockpit biplanes were 

delivered at the Kansas City, Kan., Fairfax airport. The planes 
were a shipment to aviation’s first rent-a-plane service, the Saun- 
ders Fly-It- Yourself system. 

The youngster’s father, Warwick Saunders, and his uncle, Ellis, 
shelled out $3,500 apiece for the planes—but many of them never 
turned a prop. For just as the business got underway, the depres- 
sion rocked a nation which at best had few qualified pilots. 

But the nine-year-old boy was impressed. And today, William 
Saunders—discharged from the Army Air Forces and married— 
is operating the country’s only Fly-It-Yourself service. The prob- 
lems that faced his father and uncle have evaporated, and in April, 
1946, young Saunders started a successful business (Saunders Fly- 
t-Yourself System) at the Kansas City, Mo., Municipal Airport. 
He rents both Luscombes and Ercoupes. 

His business is distinguished by the fact that he rents planes 
for long periods of time—from several days to several weeks. 

Two hundred seventy-four of his customers have used Fly-It- 
Yourself planes on trips to Mexico City, (Continued on page 60) 


A NINE-year-old lad watched eagerly one day in 1929 as 100 





Pin-pointed territory of M. R. 
Pasley is covered in rented plane. 


Plotting course for plane, Phyllis 
Saunders helps Flyer C. M. Grannon. 
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Dad and son have same problems. 
Young Bill (Fly-lt) gets help from 
father, Warwick (Drive-lt) Saunders 
who ran a Fly-It-Yourself in 1929. 
















Air transport comes 
to rescue when auto 
parts shortage hits 
Ford eastern plants. 








Motor Company officials have kept assembly lines rolling through 

use of air transport deliveries. Shipments are shuttled nightly be- 
tween Dearborn, Mich., and the east coast by Meteor Air Transport, a 
company owned and manned by ex-Army flyers and ground person- 
nel. Sometimes two loaded transports fly the run in a single night, 
carrying everything from gas tanks to hoods and glass. The sturdy 
planes—converted C-47’s—carry up to 6,000 pounds apiece. Meteor’s 
Army-trained staff, including Bob Morrow, ex-Air Transport Com- 
mand pilot, is used to tough going. All are instrument pilots and have 
logged thousands of hours flying globe-girdling wartime ATC routes. 
President Morrow, 38, flew heavy aircraft ranging from B-24’s to 
B-29’s during the war. 

Besides Morrow, Meteor has eight pilots and eight mechanics, in- 
cluding Bob Collins, 26, who flew Spitfires in the Battle of Britain 
before transferring to the AAF; George Baldwin, 24, who piloted 
B-24’s over Germany; and Chief Pilot Ken Johnson, 26, who was a 
Troop Carrier pilot in Europe. They keep three converted C-47’s in the 
air for a combined total of more than 100,000 miles monthly. Other 
Meteor cargoes have included dresses and shoes, lobsters, fish, pumas, 
snakes, ring-tailed monkeys, flowers, blueberries, mushrooms, and 
bathing beauties. END 


Pras: with plant shutdowns because of auto parts shortages, Ford 
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Over New Jersey plant, C-47 with load 
of parts heads for Teterboro airport. 
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Faced with shortage of auto parts, Ford officials Loading air freight at night, shippers pack urgently needed gravel deflectors 
decide to rush an air shipment to east coast plant. into truck at Rouge plant dock. Driver will meet incoming transport at airport 
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Ready with deflectors, driver Jack Gallagher finds Meteor transport already Arriving at Teterboro, N. J., Pilot Bob Morrow 
discharging its load of dresses. Flyer at rear doubles in brass as stevedore. (left) checks manifest with Ford's P. J. Kearns. 
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Parts reach plant just in time to meet daily production needs. Truck pauses Assembly line rolfs ahead as workers at the plant install 
momentarily for gate clearance at Edgewater, N. J., factory as workers arrive. one of the airborne stone deflectors on a new automobile. 
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Flying bloodhounds track missing 
‘persons in the Arizona wastelands. 
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Planes search desert for lost persons while bloodhounds follow tracks 
on ground. Hound (below) clambers out of plane, ready to take up trail 
of a lost youngster. Dogs are rushed to scene before scent becomes cold. 


By TOM HAYES 


OMEHOW the thought of bloodhounds is always cou- 
pled with the picture of Simon Legree chasing poor 
Eliza across the ice. Few know that in this age of 

speed even the lop-eared bloodhounds take to the air— 
but not to track down lawbreakers. They fly missions of 
mercy. 

Yearly, scores of people—adults and children alike—get 
lost in Arizona’s scorching desert. The sheriff's office in 
Tucson used to have a difficult time tracking down those 
wanderers until a volunteer air posse was organized. A 
list of volunteer pilots was left with the sheriff. When- 
ever a lost person was reported, the sheriff rang up one 
of the boys, and from far and near the pilots came flying— 
literally. 

Occasionally this air posse has been used to iron out 
a law-enforcement program. With the flyers’ help a hide- 
out of some car thieves and highjackers was discovered in 
the desert mesquite. But lost person calls are stil] the 
predominant type of call, and pose certain problems. Un- 
less the lost person is still alert enough to wave to the 
searching plane, even the keenest and most diligent pilot 
will miss him. In the desert, an exhausted man can easily 








a et 
Bloodhound finds trail of lost child 


while the pilots are briefed at the airstrip by police officers. scene of search. Deputies on horseback follow the dogs closely. 
















Bloodhounds ready for search are held by their trainer after being flown to 
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appear to be only a bump on the ground, or one of the 
countless shadows made by the barrel cactus or rocks. 
Then someone remembered a pack of bloodhounds at 
the Florence penitentiary, 60 miles from Tucson. The 
hounds were trained to track down runaway criminals. If 
transportation could be provided for them, what was to 
prevent the dogs from joining in the search—and trailing 


on the ground while the planes cased the area from the 












ail 

Warden Lon Walters and trainer Dan Moore gave their 
approval. They promised to lend the hounds whenever 
the need arose. Moore suggested another reason why the 
combination of plane and hound is desirable: Even though 
most of the penitentiary bloodhounds are fine cold track- 
ers, they cannot defeat the obstacle presented by a com- 
pletely dead track. The track goes dead if exposed too 
long to sun, wind and rain. Frequently, well wishers 
ll around the place where the lost person was last seen 
d completely efface his track, leaving only their own 
and nothing for the bloodhounds to trail. It is important 
get the hound to the trail’s starting point as quickly as 
possible, preferably within 24 to 48 hours. 

Arizona provides no special funds for extra-curriculars 
such as finding missing dudes, and the program is made 



































Saved by air-ground team, the tiny wanderer rides home 
on a deputy’s horse. She heard the bloodhounds’ baying. 


ou- . . 

aad possible entirely through the largesse of voluntary pilots 
F and Dan Moore. On trips of this sort they pay all their 

lee. own expenses including food, plane maintenance, fuel, 

“ee lodging, horses and, if needed, truck. 


The hunt usually starts when Tucson Sheriff Martin 
5 adios Warden Walters at Florence, Ariz. Walters, in 
. et 

6 turn, alerts Moore. Moore gives orders to a trusty to sad- 





prs dle a horse, or if it is to be an aerial trip, to load the 
A elected bloodhounds in a truck to be driven to the air- 
port. Since the terrain over which the hounds trail is j 
nes ually rough, a horse is provided at the other end, where / 
the plane lands. A good hound can easily make 50 miles j 
a a day and the only hope of keeping up with it is on horse- 
out back ; 94 
ha Because such “chases are likely to be lengthy, Moore 
{ carries with him only minimum equipment. That usually 
- includes a sack of jerky for himself and the dogs, a six- 
the gun, a canteen of water and a pair of wire clippers to ba 
rie cut fences before his horse and the hounds. When a - 
che hound runs a hot track, he says, it is so excited it is Back in plane, Trainer Dan Moore and bloodhounds will 
lot ble to step on a snake or (Continued on page 62) be flown back to the kennels at the Florence penitentiary. 
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Most western airport operators don't know what good 


line service means, FLYING survey pilot discovers. 


By GEORGE E. ANDERSON 


ETTER LINE SERVICE is one of the greatest needs 
private flying. It simply has to be made better if the 
airplane is ever going to escape from the dreary 

routine of flying around an airport and really go in for 
cross-country. The quality of line service met by the 
average pilot away from his home airport strongly affects 
his attitude toward all private flying. Multiply his recep- 
tion by tens of thousands of pilots and you have a mass 
attitude toward aviation which isn’t helping it one bit. 

Judging by what I encountered on my survey trip for 
FLyInG, line service at half the airports in the country is 
wretched. As I write this I have had a chance to observe 
line service at 48 airports in the southwest, Pacific Coast 


The author has been a pilot since 1940, an 
A&E since 1941. Because of his experience 
in checking “gripe” airports for AOPA, he 
was asked to make the survey on which 
these articles are based. During the war, 
Anderson worked on WTS and CPT pro- 
grams, later was an engineer on B-29 engine 
nacelles and control surfaces. He is now main 
tenance director for an eastern aviation firm. 


and in the northwest, plus five more on a side trip to 
Wisconsin and the Michigan Upper Peninsula. This article 
is the result of these observations. 

In the December issue of Fiy1nc I discussed general 
service. In subsequent articles I will describe what hap- 
pened to the Luscombe when I asked for maintenance. 

The purpose of my trip—probably the most extensive 
survey of its kind ever undertaken—was to find out just 
what the average cross-country flyer must contend with 
in the way of service and maintenance. 

I found that only about half of the airports I stopped 
at give reasonably good line service. 

The other half I rated fair to poor. 

There is no doubt that the poor service at some air- 
ports directly harms the business of all airports, good or 
bad, and of all aviation. 

Since I am in charge of non-scheduled line mainte- 
nance for my own company, I feel qualified to speak with 
some authority. Sure, I know that a good many operators 
beef that there’s no money in servicing an occasional 
itinerant pilot. I’ve had them tell me that they can’t keep 
an extra man standing around on the off chance that some 
cross-country plane is going to fly in and buy gasoline. 

That is a poor excuse for giving rotten service, as any 
good businessman will tell you. (Continued on page 66) 





CALL AGAIN 


Bellflower Airport 


Farewell sign and automobile-type serv- 
ice typify businesslike operation of Bell- 


flower Airport in Los Angeles area. Tag 
on instrument panel (left) informs the 
auther that his gasoline tanks have been 
filled, his oil and tires checked, wind- 


shield cleaned and entire plane dusted 




























wey One is America’s best defined 
rial artery, containing half of all 


the airmarkers in the United States. 


Highway in the Sky 


By CLINTIE KENNEY 


MERICA’S first skyway, the best continuous strip of I think we'll have skyways offering good coverage within 


airmarked territory in the country, should be bustling five. 
with air travelers by next summer. And within five “The skyway is bound to boom family flying. Now the 
years the U. S. should have a network of skyways over average plane owner can look at his skyway map the way 
which lightplane pilots can travel to any part of the nation. he’s accustomed to look at a road map. He can determine 
That’s the prediction of Blanche Noyes, CAA’s Air- the airports and maintenance available, the hotels and 
marking Section chief, who led a party of Government points of interest. As additional new skyways are opened 
officials on a survey of skyway number one early in the up, he can fly anywhere in the United States for his vaca- 
fall. tion with the same ease and safety that he now drives his 
The new Skyway (a Chamber of Commerce project car,’ Mrs, Noyes declares. 
with CAA blessing and cooperation) is a 40-mile-wide In the past, cross-country airmarking has been a spotty 
strip from Los Angeles to Washington. It is charted along effort, hampered by a lack both of sustained work and of 
established Federal Airways that offer the best terrain funds. The private flyer going cross country would find 
and weather conditions for contact flying. The route ex- one section comparatively well- (Continued on page 86) 


tends through areas where non-scheduled service is most 
needed and where personal flying is popula 

Objective of skyway planners was to give the air trav- 
eler what the motorist now has: enough legible markers 
so that he can know where he is at all times. 

Five thousand markers along the coast-to-coast strip 
was considered ideal. One thousand have gone in. While 
considerably short of the ideal, Blanche Noyes considers 
that skyway airmarking has “gone over better and faster 
than I believed possible.” With only 2,000 airmarkers in 
the entire United States, Skyway One is easily the best 























In an official report to Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
T. P. Wright recently, Mrs. Noyes cited advantages which 
the skyway brings to private flying: 

It provides a shot-in-the-arm to nation-wide airmark- 
ing projects. 

It encourages family flying. 

By expanding the utility of the airplane, it gives a boost 
to the aviation industry. 

It offers greater safety and convenience to the private 
flyer. 

“Our survey flight proves that a system of skyways is 
fundamentally sound and can be of great value in pro- 
moting non-scheduled flying,” Mrs. Noyes says. “It took 
25 years to get a comprehensive system of highways but 
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Transcontinental route extends from Los Angeles to 
Washington, D. C., with alternate airways in the eastern 


FlvinGc- Map. 
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part of the country. Note the difference in Skyway One 











insignia on the two branches of the eastern route. 
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*- me, 


CAA's airmarking specialist, Mrs. Blanche Noyes, explains use of special templates for laying out figures and letters. Goal of Sky- 
way One planners is 5,000 markers along the route; 1,000 have already been installed and others will be in place by end of winter. 
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Typical listing in Pilots’ Cross-Country Guide has de- 


tailed airport information plus a chart of the runways. 





"Best 300 airports’ are 


TR ae 


included in a new directory 


of ports for private flyers. 


Cross-Country Guide 


By CHARLES L. BLACK 


Associate Editor of FLYING 


WO ARMY Air Forces flyers stretched their legs on 

cots in a tent at Loping, China, in 1944. Forgotten was 

the next day’s mission over Jap lines. They were talk- 
ing post-war aviation. 

Said the lieutenant with the Indiana twang: “What 
we'll need then is something to tell us where to fly, not 
how. Someone should put out a ‘Duncan-Hines of Avia- 
tion’—with all the best airports listed.” 

And that’s the way it started. 

Three years later (just a few weeks ago) the first edi- 
tion of the Pilots’ Cross-Country Guide rolled off the 
presses. And ex-Lieut. Frank Cook of Terre Haute, Ind., 
leaned back in the president’s chair of the National Aero 
Service to see how a pilot’s “post-war dream” would fare 
in rough and tumble, civilian 1947. 

With 300 airports (approximately seven per cent of 
commercial and municipal airports in the country) listed 
in the $1 Guide, Cook and his five wartime air corps 
cohorts have what they think is a unique aviation service 
Their 5x7-inch book has over 100 pages, including dope 
on “N.A.S.-approved” Alaskan airports. Four of the flyers 
put in over 50,000 miles of cross-country inspection before 
they issued the Guide; and now they’re starting out again, 
compiling the second edition, which will come out next 
April and every six months thereafter. 


The idea was batted around (Continued on page 83) 





Planning survey flight for Guide, N.A.S. President Frank Cook (left) confers with Odus Baldridge, ex-Navy flyer and eastern manager. 
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Shoulder harness is adjustable and even in free posi- 
tion (below) does not permit pilot's head to hit dash. 


x 
FREE Safety miracles accomplished by shoulder harness are typified by crash 
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THE CASE FOR 


Shoulder Straps 


of Navy plane from which the pilot not only walked away but was uninjured. 
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A simple safety device, the 
shoulder harness, has saved 


scores of military pilots. 


: By F. R. STOUT 


ANY WARTIME Army and Navy pilots are still en- 
joying the use of their original faces because a pair 
of canvas straps kept them from being disfigured, or 

even killed. 

The shoulder harness, an adjunct to the ordinary safety- 
belt, is almost unknown to civilian pilots. In fact, shoulder 
harness was ignored even by the Army and Navy for 
more than two decades between the two world wars, de- 
spite a fund of statistics proving the high rate of head 
and upper body injuries in controlled or semi-controlled 
crashes. 

Although an effective shoulder harness was invented 
by a World War I Royal Flying Corps pilot in 1917, the 
U.S. Army Air Forces did not adopt the device as stand- 
ard equipment until December, 1943, nor the United 


States Navy until June, 1942. At those late dates, com- 
paratively few wartime planes could be provided with 
this safety aid. But those that saw service were a tre- 
mendous boon. 

As is frequently the case, the men actually doing the 
fighting were quicker to recognize their needs than those 
responsible for supplying them. Recognizing the odds 
in favor of their some day being forced to ride five or six 
tons of mangled or dead-engined airplane to earth or sea, 
fighter pilots worked out their own makeshift shoulder 
harnesses before they were adopted by either the Army 
or Navy. 

The original shoulder harness was invented in 1917 by 
Lieut. Oliver Sutton of Squadron 54, RFC. The squadron 
flew Sopwith Pup single-seat fighters. Even at that 













British shoulder harness js modification of original harness devel- 
oped by Lieut. Oliver Sutton of Royal Flying Corps in World War |. 


time the reasons for upper-body crash 


injuries were ob- 


vious, but designing a good harness was not too easy. 
Obviously, an effective harness must prevent the pilot's 


crashing into th 


It 


conditions, 


head and shoulders from 
panel in a hard landing 
movement under all 
firmly in his seat. 
must be designed so the pilot 
in an emergency. British : 
art, who was a member of Si 
wrote FLYING recently, giving 
development of the first har He says 

“Sutton and I were the first men to 
in battle. The first two sam; 
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killed in an airplane accident when 
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pilot’s weight in the straps 
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the last, and most difficult, for I crashed in a single-seat 
fighter which turned over on its back. With the whole 
of my weight on the straps, I was able to withdraw the 
pin and get clear instantly. 

“Sutton did accept the 
without thoroughly investigating the single lap strap or 
belt. He discarded this because he found no single strap 
held the pilot firmly on the seat during prolonged inverted 
flight and strong negative “G.” He believed that no pilot 
could do advanced aerobatics with absolute accuracy un- 
less his seat remained as a kind of fixed point. 

“His safety harness, therefore, had its four straps so an- 
chored (to the lower longerons of the early fighters for 
which it was designed) as to hold down and back. Two of 
the straps came over the thighs and two over the shoul- 
ders to meet at a point somewhere over the navel. When 
done up tightly they gripped and held the pilot down and 
back in a manner that inspired immediate confidence and 
made maneuvering in inverted flight easier than with 
other forms of belt. 

“The attachment of the four straps and the quick re- 
lease look simple but were only devised after much 
thought. The straps had holes punched close enough to 
give an adjustment for pilots of all sizes. The central pin 
was tapered and the straps were successively placed onto 
the pin. When pulled tight the taper provided a slight 
tendency for the straps to slide off the pin. The tendency 
was slight and a retaining pin, like an old-fashioned wheel 
linch pin, held the straps in place. Withdrawal of the 
linch pin permitted all the straps to slide off at once and 
release the pilot. 

“This original Sutton harness was modified in one or 
two minor but remained fundamentally un- 
changed. The early modifications were made almost im- 
mediately after the first harness was tried and consisted 
in bringing the two shoulder straps to a yoke behind the 
back of the pilot instead of taking them independently 
down to the longerons. 

“Sutton was aware that in an aircraft crash the pilot 
could suffer two kinds of fatal head injury. The high 
“G” on crash could jerk his head forward and break his 
neck, or he could have his head flung forward against the 
gun butts, which in those days were generally on a level 
with the face. He sought to allow the top of the body 
to go forward, but not so far that severe face injuries 


not four-strap arrangement 


respects 


would be possible. 

“It is worth noting now the many steps that were taken 
to find an improvement on the Sutton harness, Almost 
every year and sometimes more than once a year the 
Royal Air Force considered a change. One of the things 
about the Sutton harness which it sought to change was 
the method of using a series of holes in the straps for ad- 
justment. 

“Repeated attempts were made to introduce buckles, 
like those used in suspenders, instead of holes. And now 
the latest form of harness, the (Continued on page 85) 


SHOULDER HARNESS SAVES INJURIES AND LIVES 
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/on270 accidents involving 275 persons in fighter and trainer aircraft. 
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By DON MUNDAY 


Western Vice-President, Alpine Club of Canada 


HEN Charles Shiverick, Cleveland, O., mountain 
climber, was killed by an avalanche on an inaccessible 
peak of the Coast Range in British Columbia, a heli- 
copter was called upon to bring out the body for burial. 
I was asked to join Dr. Neal M. Carter in a bold attempt . 
to land on the 16-mile-long Tiedemann Glacier, which oe reer piid pivtes -. 
seemed the logical route for our unhappy task. landi ee a 
We flew in a Noorduyn Norseman to the head of Bute ing, 8a Tiedemonn Gle- 
jer to pick up the author. 
Inlet, where we found that Vernon Montgomery and Carl % 
Brady of Seattle had already landed in their Bell heli- 
copter. They had found only one possible emergency 
landing place—even for a helicopter—along the rugged 
shores of the 40-mile-long fiord. Montgomery took Carter 
with his pack and ice axe to the glacier on the first trip and 
then I boarded the ’copter, which (Continued on page 64) 








Leveling ao landing spot for the helicopter is Dr. Neal Carter, alpinist, whe ‘Copter Pilot Cari Brady was one of two pilots to land on 


with the author, attempted to bring out body of a dead mountain climber. the Tiedemann Glacier in British Columbia's coast range 





CARTOONS BY FRANK ADAMS 


IR show patrons are usually described either as 

aviation bugs and thwarted aces, dreaming of 
what might have been, or blood-thirsty maniacs, 
out for a Roman holiday. Frank Adams doesn’t 
seem to fee] either of these descriptions is apt. 
His fans do not flock worshipfully after each 
devil-may-care pilot-hero, neither do they stand 
breathlessly by, hoping the old coffee grinder will 
conk out or a wing will collapse. They are basi- 
cally just average citizens at the county fair. Last 
week it was elephants, today it is airplanes. It’s 
all a show to them. END 











"| think I've sun- 
burned my tonsils.” 





































“It has a wing span of 33 ft. 4-9/16 in., "Friends, this lucky little lady has just won 
length of 27 ft. 5-13/16 in., height 8 ft... ." a free airplane ride in the big new. . ." 























“Which jigger do you 
push to make it go up?” 








Ex-Air Force Pilot. 





Rose Manzini listens to Bank Cashier, Stuart Gifford explain 
terms of flight training loan, while Operater Ed Lyons looks on. 


Rose's instruction starts on the ground. Chief Maintenance 
Man James S. Day briefs her on checking oil in a Piper Cub. 


On the job, Rose is private secretary to A. T. Gregory, chief 
engineer of the Ranger Aircraft Engine division of Fairchild. 


Cross-country flight planning comes after Rose is no longer 
airport-bound. Instructor Frank Winter is helping plot course. 


First solo comes fairly early in the fly- 
ing course. As her instructor sends her 
off, Rose knows she has hard hours of learn- 
ina ahead before she earns private license. 
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Ground school is mixed with good times at weekly meetings of Nassau (County) Aero Club which Rose (at corner of table) joins. 





Charge-Account Flying 


You can buy a car on the installment plan, why 
not learn to fly on credit? It works for Ed Lyons. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BEN ROSS 


fly, she was dismayed to find that it would cost her 

nearly $500 to earn her private license. Rose, who 
in business hours is private secretary to A. T. Gregory, 
chief engineer of Ranger Aircraft Engine division of 
Fairchild, had a talk with Ed Lyons, operator of Lyons 
Flying Service, Lindenhurst, L.I., N.Y. Here she found 
a unique plan of financing a flying course. 

Under the Lyons plan, a complete course leading to a 
private pilot’s certificate, including 50 hours of ground 
school and 45 hours of flying, costs $493.60. The plan is 
financed through the Babylon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Babylon, L.I. All the prospective flying student needs is 
a steady job. No down payment is necessary. The $493.60 
is split into 14 equal monthly installments of $32.91 each, 
and a 15th installment of $32.86. 


We: 23-year-old Rose Manzini decided to learn to 





The Lyons Flying School pays the interest charges of 
six per cent on the loans. “It’s worth the money to me,” 
says Operator Lyons. “I get my money in one lump sum 
and don’t have to worry about a student having to raise 
an occasional $5 to $10 for a lesson at irregular intervals. 
The student concentrates on his lessons, comes down to 
fly regularly, and completes the course as quickly as 
possible. Lots of people buy cars on time—now they can 
learn to fly in the same manner. Now almost anyone 
with a job can learn to fly.” 

Rose Manzini agrees. “This is about the only way I 
could ever hope to fly,” she says. “This way I fly regu- 
larly. I know my instruction time is there and I don’t have 
to worry about scraping up money for a lesson. Sure, I 
have to pay the bank, but knowing what it is I can budget 
myself properly.” END 
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Cruiser disabled, Cwner Chet 
Gibson radios the repair service. 


Repairman Jack Flagler gets 
details over his radio-telephone. 


Seattle seaplane rushes 
repairs to disabled yachts 
in the Puget Sound region. 


Tools 


assembled, after checking his records of Gibson's cruiser, Flagler 
climbs aboard float Taylorcraft for take-off from his dock on Lake Union. 


¢ 


Flagler's seaplane locates Gibson's cruiser “Hilma III" from the air, 


lands, and taxies up to the craft. Gibson is waiting to toss Flagler a line. 


KEPAIR-BY-AIR MAN 


By LORINDA MISKELL 


service in Seattle, Wash., for some time before he got 

his brainstorm. Jack’s reputation as a marine me- 
chanic was well known to boat owners in the Puget Sound 
area, but even so his business required no more than 
himself and a helper. And then, one day, he got his IDEA. 

A distress call came in from a cruiser stalled out on the 
sound and the skipper had only a day left for his cruise. 
Flagler guessed at the boat’s location and gave him an 
estimate of two hours before he could get there in his 
power boat. And then it occurred to him to rent a plane 
and fly to the cruiser’s aid. He had been flying for four 
years—that was no problem. And in less than 30 minutes 
he found the little craft bobbing helplessly on a choppy 
sea 10 miles off shore. 

A quick inspection revealed a burned-out condenser 


Je FLAGLER had been operating a marine repair 
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which Flagler replaced immediately. Within a few min- 
utes the boat’s engine was running smoothly and Flagler 
was taxiing about for a take-off. After a couple such 
incidents, Flagler decided it would be good business to 
buy a 65-h.p. float Taylorcraft. 

Before long he had built his business up enough to 
employ six men. His charges are on a flat hourly basis, 
including the use of his plane and services. He already 
has plans for buying a larger plane to enable him to carry 
heavier parts and more passengers. Flagler keeps com- 
plete files on all pleasure craft in the area, including the 
type of engine and parts used. Most of the boats carry 
radio-telephone and he can be on his way to aid them 
much faster than an automobile tow-car to a disabled 
automobile. His only regret is that he didn’t start his 
“yepair-by-air” business sooner. END 
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Seaplane is hauled up to stern of Hilma III while Flagler on float prepares to climb aboard. The combination of radio-telephone, with 
which most Seattle boats are equipped, and airborne repairs, means unusually prompt service. One problem is to locate disabled boats. 
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Expert Mechanic Flagler has brought along tools and necessary re- She works! Gibson waves farewell to Flagler as he takes off beside 
pair parts. It doesn't take him long to verify trouble and fix engine. yacht. Time saved by plane permits operator to service more boats. 
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Three of Maine's sky wardens are {!. to r. above) Bill Turgeon, a 15,000-hour pilot, Bob Blackstone and "Sleepy" Atkins, stand- 
ing in front of their ski-equipped Piper Super Cruisers. Below, Turgeon and Atkins fly north from Millinocket on a game patrol. 
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Jrained woodsmen-pilots patrol 
the air over Maine wilderness 


in unceasing hunt for poachers. 


By ROBERT ELLIOT 


HERE WAS SNOW in the air on a gray Novem- 
ber day over Aroostook County, Me., when 
State Pilot Bill Turgeon, a veteran of 15,000 
hours, brought his four-passenger Stinson down on 


Cross Lake to pick up Game Wardens Cassius— 


Austin and Curtis Cooper. Maine woodsmen say 
they would rather have the devil after them than 
square-faced “Cash” Austin, only 5 ft. 6 in. tall 
but weighing over 200 pounds. 

Turgeon’s French accent was more pronounced 
than usual as he turned to Austin. “Where do you 
want to go, Cash?” 

“Ross Lake. Somebody’s trapping beaver there 
in the flowages.” 

Bill nodded. The plane taxied up the lake, 
turned into the wind and came bouncing back 
over the choppy waves. Bill rocked her a few 
times to test her weight, then took her upstairs. 
Over the vast unbroken wilderness of northern 
Maine they sped. the wardens alert, scanning the 
woods, streams and lakes below. 

Shortly, Long Lake showed below on their right 
and Umsaskis showed to the left. There was 
Priestly Mountain, rising 1,900 feet, with another 
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Snow sled powered by a propeller is helpful to use in conjunction with planes. Warden Al Cummings, Millinocket, is at wheel. 










Routine checkup of ice fishermen is made by flying 
game wardens on Millinocket Lake. Wardens spotted 


fishermen from air and landed to inspect their licenses. 


lake sprawled behind its base. Now the private 
road from Churchill Lake to Lac de la Frontiere, 
Quebec, Canada, lay behind and Ross Lake was 
in sight. 

“Get them fast, Cash,” Bill urged after they 
landed. “We'll have solid freeze any day now. I’ve 
got to get these pontoons off and put this plane on 
wheels.” 

Cash nodded. 

“T’ll come back tomorrow and look things over.” 
With a roar the plane took off and Austin and 
Cooper turned into the woods. 

Few words passed between the two wardens 
They located the flowage seen from the air and 
found a large number of (Continued on page 94) 
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Aerial tramway used by skiers and tourists nears 
summit house on Cannon Mountain at Franconia, N. H. 
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New Hampshire 


Skiing and tobogganing await flying visitors to White Mountains 


HE WHITE MOUNTAINS region of New Hampshire is 

one of the most highly developed winter sports areas 

in the eastern part of the United States. Dominated 
by 6,288-foot Mount Washington, the tumbling, rolling 
country is easily accessible to flyers. 

Take your choice of skiing, tobogganing, skating, ice- 
boating, snowshoeing, ski-joring, dogsled racing, or just 
plain watching. Most people prefer skiing, and crisscross- 
ing the area are hundreds of miles of trails, varying 





This series of articles has been planned 
for the private pilot who knows the 
boredom of flying around in his local 
traffic pattern. Whether he has two days 
or two weeks to spare, the pilot can get 
great utility from his airplane; there are 
hundreds of places to go. Readers who 
have gone on a Ftyinc Holiday are 


urged to write, telling how they like it 


and what changes they suggest.—Ed 














from gentle beginner's slopes to contest courses for which 
even the most expert have a healthy respect. There are 
scores of tows, lifts and ski jumps, as well as warm 
cabins, inns, and farmhouses. Most of the big skiing 
developments also provide skating rinks, some of which 
are floodlighted for night enjoyment. 

For the spectator there are winter carnivals, ski jump- 
ing and racing contests, horse and dog races and simila! 
attractions. For instance, there is the famous Dartmouth 
Winter Carnival at Hanover. These events are an- 
nounced in metropolitan newspapers, and the State 
Planning and Development Commission, State House, 
Concord, New Hampshire, has a recreational calendar 
available for the asking which lists many of them. Ice- 
fishing by ski-plane on the many lakes is another—but 





very cold—sport. Often several planes at a time can be 
seen on famous Lake Winnipesaukee, which forms the 
approximate southern boundary of the mountain area. 
A well organized information system makes it easy to 
plan a trip to the White Mountains. The best and most 
useful booklet of all is “The 


(Contin ued on page 88) 
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Snug cabins such as the Pinkham Notch AMC camp 
dot snow-covered mountains in the skiing country. 
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Speckled sea trout abound in Gulf bays 
These beauties were caught near Biloxi Salt water fishing from amphibians or seaplanes is easy 
in sheltered coves near the shore but for real deep water 


sport special boats are needed. Cost is about $50 per day, 
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Fishing on inland lakes and rivers of Gulf coast gives the flying vacationer a chance at bass, bream and crappie waters. 


Mississippi Gulf Coast 


Se 


ISSISSIPPI’S 90-mile long share of the Gulf of Mex- 

ico’s water is the state’s oldest region in point of 

history and one of its newest vacation areas for light- 
plane pilots. This coastal section, too sandy to support 
much agriculture, was known as far back as the 16th cen- 
tury to white men such as Hernando De Soto and Father 
Marquette, and for many years saw the balance of power 
shift from one nation to another. 

Separated from the Gulf by a fringe of long, narrow 
islands which form Mississippi Sound, the cities of the 
region have become well-known resorts. While not tropi- 
cal, the climate is mild enough té encourage year-round 
outdoor activities such as fishing, boating, golfing and 
touring. With the exception of a few midwinter chilly 
spells, swimming can be enjoyed around the calendar. 
Hunting is good from October to February, and there are 
centrally located airports which can give the FLyINnc 
vacationist good service. 

The first permanent white colony was founded in 1699 
when Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, and 200 follow- 
ers established Fort de Maurepas at what is now Ocean 
Springs near Biloxi. Under the French rule several other 
settlements were made, including New Orleans. In 1763 
France ceded all her possessions east of the Mississippi 
River to Great Britain and shortly thereafter the real 
tide of immigration began, principally Englishmen from 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Virginia. When the Spanish 
conquered West Florida, which (Continued on page 91) 


Sailboats cruise the year-round in coastal waters. 
Biloxi yacht course (above) is near two seaplane bases. 


Oyster boats ride at anchor in Biloxi’s Back Bay Har- 
bor. Boats for deep-sea fishing can be chartered here 





HERE is no point in glancing at your altimeter with- 

out knowing what it is telling you. Although this is a 

standard procedure, it is dangerous. Too often the 
intersection of mountains and airplanes piloted by fuzzy- 
minded and careless flyers has brought disaster. 

The way to avoid rocks is to measure correctly your 
height above them. This involves a definite procedure. 
And the proper application of this procedure requires 
familiarity with a few basic facts and relationships. 





This altimeter shows the pressure altitude of its home field 
(small triangles), which is 1,920 feet. It is indicating 
5,060 feet. The indicated altitude is uncorrected for tem- 
perature but when the plane lands where the pressure 
altitude is 1,920 feet, the altimeter will read zero eleva- 
tion. If a pilot wishes to determine the altimeter's pres- 
sure altitude, he reads the indication of the instru- 


ment's reference markers and adds the reading to the in- 
dication of its pointers. Thus 1,920 feet plus 5,060 feet 
adds up to 6,980 feet—the altimeter's pressure altitude. 





By ROBERT W. PRESCOTT, Jr. 





During the war we had singularly good luck in teaching 
central and south Pacific natives to tell time. We could 
check out a Philippine Moro on a GI watch in two or 
three hours. Provided he could count to 60, read numbers 
aptly and acquire a muscular apprehension of the hour, 
minute and second hand he could be sent out on a patrol 
with instructions to return when the big hand is at the 
top, the middle-sized hand is at the bottom and the hour 
hand is halfway between top and bottom on the left. 





We can assume that this pilot has flown into a "low" and 
that his current altimeter setting is 29.65. With the proper 
altimeter setting, however, it makes no difference whether 
he has flown into a high or a low because the altimeter 
setting corrects for non-standard sea level pressure con- 
50°, the pilot 
calculates true altitude by adding indicated altitude of 
7,837 feet to pressure altitude variation of 250 feet for 
a total of 8,087 feet. That is his pressure altitude and 
his true altitude is 6,450 feet, according to the sliderule. 


ditions. If flight level temperature is 
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Assume you don't know the window's value but wish to 
guess at it from the position of the reference markers (the 
small triangular hands near rim of dial). Assume, too, 
that you have made a proper altimeter setting. Your in- 
dicated altitude is 8,675 feet. Pressure altitude is 8,675 
feet minus the 520-foot counter-clockwise travel of the 
reference markers—or 8,155 feet. Now your indicated al- 
titude tells you how far down it is to sea level, plus or 
minus temperature and scale error. Your pressure altitude 


therefore will tell you how many feet it is down to 29.92. 


raining our pilots, but with less success. 
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This pilot plans to land at an airport with a current pres- 
sure altitude of 2,973 feet. He has made the proper 
setting with the reference marker so that the altimeter 
will read zero on landing. The pressure altitude of an air- 
port may vary hundreds of feet from the surveyed altitude 
of the field. No matter what the variation, however, 
f the pilot makes his setting carefully, the altimeter 


should read zero upon landing. The indicated altitude 


above the runway is 7,170 feet. Pressure altitude of al- 
timeter is the sum of 7,170 and 2,973 or 10,143 feet. 


nstruction apparently has been 
of Army pilots and learned that measurement 
ent could neither tell the correct 

on a three-pointered sensi- 
‘ter. The tests were made on the 
not under actual flight conditions. Possibly 
diminish this percentage. Most 
basically non-familiar with altitude measure- 


Let us suppose that you are flying along above the over- 
cast and want to know your true altitude. If the window 
value is the proper setting for your altimeter, then the 
indicated altitude of your airplane is 8,320 feet. How- 
ever, that is still a long way from the answer you need. 
From this figure subtract the pressure altitude variation 
of 357 feet. The result will give you a pressure altitude 
of 7,943 feet. If the outside air temperature is plus 30° 
centigrade, you can calculate on your computer that the 
true altitude of your airplane is approximately 9,220 feet 


rections under certain conditions. Although more 
tailed and exact methods will be used by weather observ- 
ers, bombardiers and navigators, the pilot himself need 
only: 
1. Get the latest altimeter setting. 
2. Note the indicated altitude (Continued on page 72) 





The pilot has just received the broadcast altimeter set- 
ting of 30.03 and has adjusted the window for that read- 
ing. The pointers therefore show his indicated altitude .o 
be 8,165 feet. How can he find his true altitude? From 
the indicated altitude reading of 8,165 feet he subtracts 
the pressure altitude variation of 100 feet. This gives 
him a pressure altitude finding of 8,065 feet. If the scale 
error is zero end the outside air temperature is 30° 
centigrade, the pilot can readily calculate on his com- 
puter that his true altitude is approximately 7,850 feet. 





ment despite its great importance in the art of flying 
It is not much of a trick. The problem of altitude 
involves the application of certain cor- 


de- 
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STINSON’S 


I948 VOYAGER 


Seaplane version gets best performance with variable-pitch pro- 
peller, needs no extra fin. But the set of floats costs $2,795 extra. 


ACK IN OUR MAY, 1946, issue, I said the Stinson 
Voyager was “one of the best airplanes in its class to 
be had today.” That was my opinion after having 

spent quite some time flying one of the first 150-h.p. 
Voyagers. Since that time, the Voyager has established 
itself as the most widely-used four-place personal plane 
in the world. 

Though a number of 150-h.p. Voyagers were sold, the 
greatest number of these airplanes around the country 
have 165-h.p. engines—the same basic airplane, with 15 
more horsepower on its chest. Now comes the 1948 model, 
which is the 1947 Voyager with a new all-metal tail and 
a few minor refinements. 

The new tail is the most noticeable change, both from 
the standpoint of appearance and flying characteristics. 
With the old tail you could boot the rudder around care- 
lessly without causing any appreciable gyrations on the 
part of the airplane. But it’s a different matter now. 


After several take-offs and landings I still found I was 
overcontrolling with the rudder. It’s most noticeable on 
takeoff. When you instinctively push hard right to coun- 
teract torque, you suddenly find yourself going hard right 
off the runway. And you hadn’t better ride the rudder 
during a landing, either. Between the steerable tail wheel 
and the sensitive new rudder, you can easily go veering 
off to one side or the other. 

Once you get used to that new feature, however, the 
1948 Voyager is just as delightful an “old man’s” airplane 
as its predecessors. There isn’t a mean characteristic in 
it, no matter how you mishandle it. Even the fact that the 
1948 model is a bit heavier for the same horsepower, and 
lands four miles an hour faster, doesn’t alter that fact. 

I flew a 1948 Voyager (NC-732C) from the Stinson fac- 
tory at Wayne, Mich., to Chicago. The total distance 
worked out to 312 miles, and my flying time was 02:12. 
That works out to a cruising (Continued on page 89) 


All-metal tail includes big 
fin, new rudder and new rudder 
tab. Ship is eight inches longer. 
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Station Wagon version of new Voyager has useful load of 1,106 pounds. Its range is 554 miles, a 22 per cent increase. 


Difference in tails between 1947 and 1948 
Voyagers is shown in this drawing. Dotted 
line outlines old tail. New tail is all metal. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help the 
pilot and prospective plane owner evaluate 
aircraft now on the market. Only aircraft 
holding a CAA Approved Type Certificate are 
flown. The author is not a professional test 
pilot. He evaluates each aircraft through 
the eyes of an average private pilot who 
flies an airplane either for business or sport. 
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A Old and new tires for giant B-36 bomber are shown above. 


Older gear utilized a single 110-inch tire. Newer four- 


wheeled gear is lighter, safer in case of blow-outs, and 

distributes the 278,000-pound weight of the plane better. 

: Dual wheels of nose landing gear remain the same. The 
. B-36 is now in production at Convair's Fort Worth factory. 


Dusting ‘Copter is Bell agricultural model used last September to dust Buffalo city garbage and refuse dumps with DDT powder. 
The program was part of an experimental campaign against house flies which officials believe may help spread infantile paralysis. 











Flight Line Restaurant at Santa Barbara Municipal Airport, Santa Barbara, Calif., gives unique cafe service to visiting pilots. 
Christine ("Crissie") Le Vay is laying a cup of hot coffee on the line to Clarence Young, on wing of a Beech Bonanza. 


Garland Lincoln LF-1 with Wright J-4B engine was built from Packaged plane is Boeing XL-15, new Ground Force liaison 
plans of World War | Nieuport. Plane cruises at 158 m.p.h. craft which can be hauled in truck. Reassembly takes an hour. 


Retired Fortress attracts business to filling station owned Eighteen-year-old racer, Baker Special, is former Benny 
by ex-Pilot Art Lacey on Highway 99E, near Milwaukie, Ore. Howard prize-winner ‘Pete,"’ which has had extensive changes. 
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Self-propelled seaplane slip has been developed by the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks. Built of pontoons, berth moves out 
from shore along a 600-foot submerged cable and can be swung in any direction—thus simplifying job of maneuvering flying boats. 








Mass rescue possibilities of helicopter are demonstrated by Sperry Engine Analyzer instailed in Pan American Constel- 


Piasecki HRP-1, which has been accepted by the Navy. Five lation sniffs out engine trouble. Photos of cathode ray scope 


men climb rope ladder simultaneously while ‘copter hovers aloft. (below) show normal pattern (left) and fouled plug (right). 


Luminous SNJ is Navy experimental plane being tested by the Aero Medical Laboratory to find best kind of exterior lighting for 
night-flying aircraft. This version has Lucite installed on wing tips, rudder and elevators. Flashing lights are also being studied. 

















REPORT FROM WASHINGTON ~ 





The Douglas DC-6 was grounded by U. S. airlines recently pending investigation of fire hazards. 


By FRED HAMLIN 


TALEMATE is still the watchword on developing new, 
safer and more useful lightplanes in a big way. Or 
at least that’s the way we heard it via one of our 

favorite pipelines, reporting from a recent (and typical) 
meeting of the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Non- 
Scheduled Flying Advisory Committee. Everybody 
except those representing lightplane aircraft manufac- 
turers favored Federal funds for CAA to do development 
work. The manufacturers take the stand that NACA 
should do this type of thing. 

The opposition counters with the point that NACA is 
dedicated to pure research—rot development. Manufac- 
turers counter, in turn, with a lot of words about Govern- 
ment not muscling in on private enterprise. One also 
remarked: “We must be very careful that in helping the 
industry we do not kill it. The industry is in a weak- 
ened condition.” How all this will lead to rapid develop- 
ment of new devices and planes in the lightplane field 
might be called aviation’s No. 1 current mystery. 

>. 





Crash Cockpits 

Another thing that the Advisory Committee gave a lot 
f time to was how to design cockpits so they will not be 
so dangerous in case of crash. Fred Weick, designer of 

e Ercoupe, offered some of the best ideas. The instru- 
ment panel, he believes, should be so far forward that a 
pilot will not seriously injure his head in a crash. He also 
suggested building a snubber on the wheel that would 





cushion the pilot’s forward motion in a crash. The wheel, 
he proposed, might be padded and shaped concave to fit 
the body. 

Kickoff for the discussion was a proposal that new 
regulations be written to make safe shoulder harness a 
must [see page 33.—Ed.] Industry opposed this. CAA 
Administrator T. P. Wright ended the discussion with a 
crack: “You (manufacturers) have me completely sty- 
mied. You won’t support me when I ask for money to do 
development, and you won't accept any further 
tions.”’ 

Another good crack, by civilian member George Hadda- 
way of Texas: 
Federal airport program can build them.” 


regula- 


“Noise is closing airports faster than: the 


Fire Hazards 

As this goes to press, no official report has been made 
on the cause of the United Air Lines DC-6 crash in the 
Bryce Canyon area, U., which took 52 lives. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, aided by airline experts and Douglas 
officials, is still busy with an intensive investigation and 
the chances are that final returns will not be released 
until mid-January. But it is pretty well conceded that 
fire caused the crash. And it is on the record that CAB, 
without naming any names, made a new regulation No- 
vember 1 ordering landing flare equipment removed from 
DC-6s. 

“Preliminary investigation of (Continued on page 81) 


Never fly an airplane if it 
doesn't meet your mechanical 


standards, warns this pilot. 


By 
GEORGE W. MORSE 


former RAF and Air Transport Command pilot 


Pilot Morse, now a civilian flyer, 
ran into trouble on a routine Army 
ferry flight from Coolidge, Ariz., 
to Salt Lake City in a Thunderbolt. 


64m -47,” the orders read. “Coolidge, Ariz., 
to Salt Lake City. Routine ferrying.” 

I walked out into the hot light of 

the air base ramp and thought: “Perfect 
A long-awaited change from four engines 
Friends in Salt Lake City and a Thunder- 
bolt, shining new. What more could I ask?” 

It wasn't until I saw the plane that the 
picture changed—fast. And right there I 
made the first of two unforgivable mistakes, 
both of which came within aces of costing 
my life. I knew the rule: “Be sure of the 
mechanical condition of your airplane. 
You’re not flying a plane you don’t trust; 
it’s flying you.” And I knew that getting stubborn about 
an airplane is a trait a pilot, to maintain a whole hide, 
must lick... 

My “shining new” Thunderbolt turned out to be a 
war-weary relic squatting at the end vf the line. It was 
battered and grease-stained, and paint was peeling from 
its olive-drab wings. Nicks and scars ran the length of 
the fuselage; Form 1 listed a dozen mechanical troubles, 
hastily marked “Repaired.” I groaned 

The engineering officer looked anxious. “It’s going to 
Salt Lake to be scrapped,” he admitted, “but we’ve been 
all over her. She’s okay.” 

The word “No!” was on the tip of my tongue. I had 
every right to turn down the plane, but instead I thought 
of the friends in Salt Lake. I thought of the red tape 
involved in getting my orders changed and the prospect 
of another long four-engine delivery. First of my two 











~ [| Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 





big mistakes came when I heard myself saying, “I'll 
take it.” 

Of course, I checked the craft carefully on the runup. 
I even circled the field a couple of times before heading 
out over the rugged, mountainous route to Salt Lake. 
The big Pratt & Whitney seemed to run smoothly enough; 
I disregarded the instruments that were out and the 
chattering vibration that came with the ship’s age. | 
climbed to 12,000 feet and headed north. 

It was clear up there, crisp and blue. For an hour I 
was wary, even as the check points slid uneventfully 
below. Then I thought: It’s doing all right, isn’t it? 
Friends in Salt Lake. No lumbering four engines. Relax. 

I relaxed until my windshield suddenly turned black, 
jet black. Oil. First a fine mist, then great splashes. 
I grabbed the map, searching desperately. I had planned 
a gas stop at Las Vegas, and (Continued on page 93) 
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Two great Goodyear teams — 
wheels and brakes, tires and tubes — are 
on the new 2-0-2, Martin’s high-speed luxury 
passenger plane. The majority of aircraft manu- 
facturers and airline operators specify Goodyear 
landing gear equipment to assure the utmost 
safety and dependability during take- 

off and landing runs. Here’s why 


you get maximum safety 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR 
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2 FOR THE 2-0-2 


when you specify Goodyear: light, 
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super-strength magnesium alloy wheels— 
time-proven, self-adjusting Single Dise Brakes 
—extra-rugged, longer-lasting tires and tubes. 
To secure complete information about 
Goodyear aviation products, write: 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 

Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 


54, California. 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private 
pilot or aircraft owner. AOPA’s full time 
staft is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot. Its aim is: “To make flying more use- 
ful. less expensive, scfer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 15th and New York 
| Aves., Washington 5, D. C. Members also 

receive a special AOPA edition of FLYING 

news-letters and confidential aviation data. 

Opinions expressed in this column are 

not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine. 


UCH DEBATED Air Traffic Rules 
(Part 60), were argued before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board again last 
month at a hearing requested by the Air 
Transport Association. 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr., general manager of 
AOPA and representative of private 
pilots, presented a 24-page statement in 





OPEN LETTER 


E REGRET to advise that ef- 
Wee. March 1 your flying ac- 
tivities will be cut 40 per cent! 

What would you say to such an 
ultimatum? You’d fight it, band 
with your fellow sufferers and de- 
mand fast action, wouldn’t you? 

Of course, things do not happen 
in exactly that manner. Never that 
obviously.. A Government bureau- 
crat or selfish commercial interest 
would be just as reluctant to reveal 
in advance his plans for Government 
controls as a thief would be to tell 
the police of his burglary plans 

We can face and solve situations 
which are heralded by dramatic 
edicts. But personal flying has not 
been given any such ultimatum. 

What’s the fuss, then? 

Just this—Curtailment of personal 
flying is threatened; the 40 per cent 
figure is very real. But the situation 
isn’t obvious to many pilots. It’s not 
“sudden death,” but more like creep- 
ing paralysis—a well planned cam- 
paign gradually to squeeze personal 
flyers off the airways and slap them 
on the ground (except when a mid- 
day sun shines from cloudless skies) 

What do I mean? Here are four 
frightening examples of proposed 
regulations sponsored by airlines and 
other groups which would, if passed, 
drastically reduce the utility of per- 
sonal aircraft and curtail your flying 
activities. 

One concerns mandatory filing of 
flight plans. Another—increase of 
visibility requirements from three to 





AN EDITORIAL 


which he said airline interests had evi- 
denced a hostile attitude toward private 
flying and had submitted data designed to 
discredit the integrity and flying ability 
of private pilots. 

“Much of their argument favoring 
passage of the four Part 60 amendments 
is based on this derogatory testimony,” 
he said, “and it seems fair that it should 
be examined carefully.” 

Mr. Hartranft also stated, “In the in- 
dustry panel meetings concerning propos- 
als to revise CAR, Part 60, non-scheduled 
organizations deliberated for hours in a 
sincere effort to meet the harsh demands 
of airline interests. Concessions made by 
our group were many. In return we re- 
ceived scant compromise from the airline 
groups but it was agreed to freeze Part 
60, with the exception of four points, until 





TO PILOTS... 


five miles. CAA’s medics are again 


proposing more strict medical re- 
quirements. Aijrline interests are 
pushing to eliminate the private 
pilot’s right to fly contact over- 
the-top. 

Who is going to stop this? Are 
you? How? 


Private aviation must fight today 
for its rights—tomorrow will be too 
late. The opposition is strong, 
moneyed and influential. 

But the little fellow—private pilots 
—must and can lick this giant IF we 
organize and work under one strong 
banner. 

Making no bones about it, this is 
an appeal for members. I need the 
support of every qualified non-sched- 
uled pilot in the United States. 

Pilots who believe in fighting for 
their right to fly are urged to write 
AOPA Headquarters. Give us your 
name, address, pilot license number 
and your written permission to rep- 
resent your interests in Washington 
and elsewhere. If you cannot afford 
AOPA’s nominal membership dues 
($5), at least lend your support. Au- 
thorize us to cast your vote to kill 
the 40 per cent threat and “Keep ’em 
ALL FLyne.” 


Fraternally, 


Happ 


J. 8. Hartranft, Jr 
General Manager, AOPA 
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it had been thoroughly tried.” 

Four points referred to by Mr. Hart- 
ranft, were: 

(1) Proposed regulation requiring 
1,000-foot ceiling and three-mile visibility 
for contact flight within an airport con- 
trol zone; (2) right side airway separa- 
tion requiring aircraft flying within an 
airway to stay on the right-hand side of 
the airway; (3) proposed regulation re- 
quiring all airplanes to cross airways at 
a 45° angle; (4) proposed hours-of-dark- 
ness regulation amendment which would 
shorten the flying day one hour for air- 
craft which are not equipped for flight 
at night. 

Concerning the ceiling and visibility 
regulation, he mentioned climatic varia- 
tions and terrain differences found in the 
U. S. which make such a regulation arbi- 
trary and unenforceable. 

“Proponents of this regulation have 
tried to minimize its application by 
pointing out that it applies only within 
three-mile airport traffic control zones 
served by radio,” he said. “This is totally 
inaccurate, since the trend is toward 
large, irregular control areas in lieu of 
uniformly small three-mile areas origi- 
nally contemplated.” 

Mr. Hartranft cited Washington, D. C., 
as an example of such over-grown control 
zones. Instead of the three-mile traffic 
control zone, Washington has an extended 
five-mile control zone, and in addition 
has a tail stretching 2642 miles along the 
airport instrument runway direction, the 
AOPA General Manager stated in his ap- 
pearance before the Board. 

Right-hand traffic on airways was dis- 
counted by Hartranft, who pointed out 
that there is no way the average private 
pilot can determine when he is or is not 
flying within the civil airway, unless he 
has landmarks or other physical means 
of knowing definitely when he enters the 
zone. 

“Airways crossing at a 45° angle was 
tried once before and found not to work 
for the reasons stated above—a pilot has 
no means of knowing when he has 
crossed into an airway.” 

Regarding the proposed hours-of-dark- 
ness regulation change, basis of Mr. Hart- 
ranft’s argument was the cost to modify 
lightplanes for night flying. Since the 
CAA will not allow the use of “hotshot” 
batteries, a plane carrying lights must 
have an expensive wet storage battery 
and a generator, either wind-blown or en- 
gine driven. Wind-blown generators have 
not proved satisfactory, and it would cost 
aircraft owners $18,025,000, or an average 
of $300 per plane to mount generators in 
the 67,101 U. S. lightplane engines. Cost 
of light fixtures, wire, storage batteries 
and labor is not included in the above 
figure, according to Mr. Hartranft. 

“We would not argue any regulation 
on the basis of compromising with safety 
merely for an economic requirement,” he 
concluded. “However, in fairness one 
must appreciate that the problem is 
theoretical since there are no accident 
figures to indicate the need for these 
changes. We reiterate our belief that if 
current regulations are known and rea- 
sonably enforced, they will be entirely 
adequate.” END 
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Standard of California’s 





A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Fixed-Base operators must watch costs 


Accurate accounting, financial integrity and low maintenance 
costs are three essentials of sound fixed-base operations. That's 
why many operators depend on RPM Aviation Oil to increase 
time between engine overhauls. For example the detergent in 
“RPM” cuts down engine upkeep costs by keeping pistons, ring 


grooves and crankcases cleaner and rings free. 





Use only specified lubricants for each plane part 





To prevent failure of vital parts, you need lubricants specially 
designed for flying conditions. That’s why you're safe with “RPM” 
flight-tailored lubricants. Every one—from fine instrument oil to 
rugged wheel bearing lubricant—designed for aviation. And to 
make sure the right lubricant gets on the right spot, all Standard 
Airport Dealers follow Standard of California factory-approved 


charts covering every lubrication point on your plane. - 


An easy way for you to keep accurate flying time and operating 
data for your permanent logs is to use the pocket-fitting record 
book which your Standard Airport Dealer has for you free of 
charge. This handy booklet provides space for expense records 


where you can watch the low fuel cost figures you get with 





Chevron Aviation Gasoline. For “Chevron” gives you extra 


power, extra thrust, extra range. 





AVIATION 


Nati i ' 
Chevron National Credit Cards Available GASOLINE 


For private flyers, good at airports throughout the United 
States, Canada and Alaska. If you reside in the West, write 
Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 1618, San 
Francisco 20, California or ask the Standard Airport Dealer Tlie teeta: Mae litigate Mmaael- si 


at your field for an application blank. 
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Fly-It-Y ourself 
(Continued from page 23) 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Albuquerque 
Minneapolis and scores of cities and 
towns within a 300 air mile radius of 
Kansas City. 

One of his best customers is Rufus Wil- 
son of the Wilson Electric Company, Kan- 
sas City, who has flown Saunders planes 
three times every week in the 16 months 
Bill has been in business. All of Wil- 
son’s trips were on business, and all were 
within a 100 mile radius of Kansas City 

Wilson’s repeated use of Saunders 
planes is typical; 94 per cent of all Fly- 
It-Yourself patrons are repeat customers 
And of the rental volume, 81 per cent has 
been for cross-country flights rather than 
local, and slightly more than two-thirds 
of the cross-country flights have been 
for business rather than pleasure. 

“Like the Flying Farmers,” says Bill 
“my customers are discovering that they 
have a definite need for an airplane. The 
fact that 94 per cent of businessmen- 
clients are repeat customers proves that 


FLYING 

“But unlike the flying farmer,” he con- 
tinues, “city dwellers don’t have conveni- 
ent home-landing spots and hangar facil- 
ities. And that is where I step in—taking 
care of the initial investment, deprecia- 
tion, insurance, maintenance’ and gas and 
oil—all for an hourly, daily or weekly 
charge.” 

Based on the expenses of a $3,500 plane 
flown annually 200 hours, Bill figures the 
cost of owning a plane in Kansas City at 
$10.33 per hour. Fly-It-Yourself’s basic 
charge is only $7.50 per hour, with a 
minimum charge for four hours’ flying 
each day the plane is out. But rates are 
often modified, depending on the kind of 
business, nature of trip, total time away 
from the airport—and with special con- 
sideration shown commercial accounts. 

“Too many airport operators,” he says, 
“try to collect every nickel per hour’s 
flying time from the customer. I have 
found it better to charge reasonably and 
fairly, depending on the circumstances. 
Most of my customers are well satisfied.” 

And Fly-It-Yourself customers do have 
one thing in common: at little expense 
and no investment, they all have had an 





ECENTLY-DEVELOPED §air-mark- 

ers make simple the job of install- 
ing professional-appearing signs to 
identify plants, villages and cities. Flat 
steel panels, coated witM acid-resisting 
porcelain enamel on all sides and 
edges, are designed in a series of 
standardized shapes from which let 
ters and numerals can be built. Panels 
can either be bolted or asphalted to 
roof surfaces. The simplified air-mark- 
er was developed by the Erie Enamel 
ing Company in cooperation with the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute. Similar 
signs are recommended for markers on 
new transcontinental Skyway No. 1 
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opportunity to see how useful planes 
actually are. Some join the ranks of reg- 
ular airplane owners. When this hap- 
pens, Bill loses a customer. But he is 
philosophical, believing that their use of 
new planes will be an incentive to their 
friends to try out his rent-a-plane service 

Each new Fly-It-Yourself customer is 
checked-out on the airplane he is to fly, 
After signing a contract and paying the 
estimated rental fee plus 25 per cent to 
take care of any additional use. The con- 
tract governs the use of the airplane, fixes 
the liability of the customer in case he 
damages the aircraft, and places a moral 
responsibility upon the renter to treat the 
airplane as he would his own. 

“At first many of our customers hesi- 
tate to sign such an agreement,” Bill ad- 
mits, “but when we tell them of compli- 
cations that arise in case of accidents, 
most customers welcome a definite, black 
and white agreement that indicates ex- 
actly where they stand.” 

The customer agrees: (1) to pay the 
first $50 of any damage to the plane, (2) 
not to vary from the agreed flight itiner- 
ary, (3) to land only at approved airports 
unless others are agreed upon in advance, 
(4) to abide by all laws regulating flight, 
(5) to pay for damaged or missing acces- 
sories, (6) not to allow other persons to 
fly the plane, and (7) not to resume flight 
after repair work without permission. 

Saunders attributes his low accident 
rate to this contract and to precautions 
exercised in checking the renter care- 
fully. Only three Fly-It-Yourself planes 
have been damaged in the past 16 months, 
and total damage to all three airplanes 
amounted to less than $2,000. None of 
the crashes resulted in personal injury, 
and only one in a property damage claim 
—$30 for a fence broken by a _ horse 
frightened when a plane made an emer- 
gency landing in a pasture. On that 
forced landing, the plane was damaged 
when it hit a ditch. Other losses were 
sustained when an Ercoupe was stalled 
30 feet off the ground during a landing, 
and when the wings of another Ercoupe 
hit a fence at the end of a field. 

Bill carries full ground coverage, a five 
per cent deductible flight coverage, and 
a $30,000 single limit policy that protects 
Saunders and his customer against legal 
liability for damage to property of others 
and for bodily injury to persons in the 
plane or on the ground. 

Because he is operating in an entirely 
new field, Bill’s rental volume alone is 
not yet sufficient to maintain a going con- 
cern, so to augment income he has three 
instructors who fly mostly GI Bill of 
Rights students. But his rental volume 
is 63 per cent of the total, and Bill thinks 
this figure will increase as student train- 
ing drops off and more qualified pilots 
become acquainted with Fly-It-Yourself 
facilities. His sister, Mary Clay Saunders 
serves as his secretary. Because of space 
shortage, maintenance is handled under 
contract. 

One of the most regular Saunders cus- 
tomers is Ted Brown, president of Asso- 
ciated Bearings, Inc., of Kansas City. 
With customers scattered over a radius 
of 300 miles in several states, Brown says 
he and his pilot, R. C. Corbin, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, can leave in 
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PPORTUNITIES 
in AVIATION jo You 
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and ELECTRONICS ENGINEER . 


ADIO-ELECTRONICS is rapidly developing into a giant There was a critical shortage of Radio-Electronic Engi- 
among industries. Wartime electronic developments neers and Technicians long before this expansion. The 
are now being converted to commercial use—in the finger- need is greater now, and ever-increasing. Today radio- 
tip control of intricate machinery, measurement of power, electronics offers you the opportunities of a new, fast 
heat-treating metals, and hundreds of other new industrial growing science for good earnings and rapid advancement. 


applications—all done electronically. Video, microwave 
and FM stations are expanding across the nation. Radar 


and radio-electronics in the form of VHF, Loran, Ground You Work en MODERN Equipment 

Control Approach and Instrument Landing Systems, are at SPARTAN Spartan training is thorough, Pies. 
making air travel safer, more comfortable. Even more practical. In the rodio-electronic laboratory you ~ = 
amazing are Teleran and Shoran, still in initial develop- train on the latest equipment—basically the some Fy 
ment. The future of radio-electronics defies the imagina- 0 900 OF See 28 ae Ge eee / ~ 


: . 4 dei this new field of opportunity today! Write for 
tion... its scope is unlimited! complete information! 


Our Catalog Will Tell You How Well and How Quickly SPARTAN Can Train You 

ES SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeee 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F-18 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send your free 64-page Catalog immediately 


No. 7 of a Series of 
AVIATION CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
Presented os a part of Spartan’s Career Counselling 

Service which is available to you for the asking. 



























Name Age 
SPARTAN  ::::. 
A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION City State 
Indicote which of these branches interests you 
> Flight Instruments 
SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of EWEINEERING Mechanics = Aeronautical Engineering 
MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, DIRECTOR ADDRESS DEPT. F-15 Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 


Meteorology Management and Operations 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. |. Bill of Rights 
SSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSE SESS SSeS eee eee 


TULSA, ORLAHOMA 




















62 
the morning, see their customers and re 
turn to Kansas City on the evening 
the same day 

“It's good salesmans to use 
declares Brown. “We hea 
customer to meet us at the 
by the time we arrive ever 
plant knows the name 
and the purpose of our 

Another good Fly-It-Yourself customs 


is E. M. Greb, partner in the Greb X-Ra 


Company of Kansas City istrik t 
and service organization which cont S 
doctors and hospitals ove four state 


area. 

“We use the Saunders system at least 
six times a month for a total of 25 to 30 
hours,” says Greb. “Other means of trans- 
portation would mean x-ray equipment 
idle for days; and in these days of fre 
quent automobile that may 
mean life or death. 

“Or, we sometimes have a prospect for 
equipment 200 or 300 miles away. With 
a Saunders plane it’s nc 
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For the distant future 
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be a little far-fetched at 
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the present time, 
10w trying to work out a 
between operators— 
but he admits he is making little prog- 
plan provides for 
use of an identifica- 
like the credit card 
This card, he 
would eliminate much red tape 
and checking of established customers. 
But also important to the Fly-It-Your- 
self business is the development of a good 
flight-hour meter that will give a com- 
plete 24-hour record of the operation of 
the plane. Most of the meters today can 
be disconnected too easily, and do not 


present 
rates, and 


card somewhat 








»y oil companies 


peileves, 


show the number of r.p.m.’s and the 
hours of the day 
What Bill Saunders envisages along 


ef 


“Pt 





First Saunders Fly-It-Yourself began in 1929 at Fairfax Airport in Kansas City, 
Kan., 


Harris, Joe, 


but was a failure. From left 


Warwick Jr., Ellis 


fly him to the equipment, demonstrate 
and make the sale.” 

Another Fly-It-Yourse 
R. Pasley, supervisor of the liquid petro 
leum and gas department of the Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative Association. He inspects 
the installation, sales and operations of 
31 plants over a nine state area 

“On my last Fly-It-Yourself trip,” Pas 
ley says, “I left Kansas City one Sunday 
held 10 sales meetings in North Dakota 
and South Dakota during the week, at 
tended a meeting in Scotts Bluff, Ia., on 
Saturday, and returned Sunday 
The same trip by auto would have taken 
three weeks, and 
meal expenses would have been consider! 
ably more expensive.” 

What about Fly-It-Yourself’s future 
Bill believes today’s greatest 
are the weather and lack of airport facil 
ties. He hopes somethir 
ered landing gear and GCA for all p 


f customer is M 








nome on 


with added hotel and 


problems 


ike the cast 





vate planes will overcome those obsta 
cles 

But both Bill and his customers fe 
Fly-It-Yourself will really come into 
own when you can “Fly | Leave I 


and War 


members of the Saunders family are 
wick Sr. Three Arrow Sports in rear. 
that line is a disc of cardboard turned by 
a clock 24 hours a day. On this disc, a 
needle would write when actuated by an 
arm attached to the tachometer. The 
arm could be locked and sealed. He be- 
lieves it should show the number of 
r.p.m.’s and the hours of each day. The 
meter would give an accurate flight-time 
recora 

Once the three steps mentioned above 
are taken and the airport and weather 
problems are licked, he foresees nation- 
wide airport operators organizations that 
will make Fly-It-Yourself the most de- 
sirable form of private cross-country 
travel 

Back in 1915 his father rented a $1,500 
Ford touring car for $10 to drivers who 
could not afford to own an automobile. 
His father saw that business grow to one 
renting thousands of auto- 
mobiles and trucks, and with branch of- 
86 cities of the U.S. So you can 
hardly blame Bill Saunders if he dreams 


owning and 
hees in 


ittie or 


the future when a huge Fly- 
It-Yourself System will own thousands of 


fate planes wn 


ich criss-cross the na- 
nes daily END 
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Desert Watchmen 


(Continued from page 27) 


run into a fence. So wherever 
he skirts the and 
From his 
guess the 
will take. 
While the call goes out to Moore and 
one of the flyers (usually Paul Voorhee 
a Tucson fiyer with a BT-13 
goes after him, other pilots are alerted 
immediately. ai 
During the last alarm when a little girl 
had wandered off into the desert in blis- 
tering noonday heat, a BT-13, a PT-19, 
an Aeronca, and a Piper Super-Cruiser 
answered the call. The operator at Mis- 
sion Airpark in the vicinity of Bobo- 
quivari Peak where the child was last 
seen, offered the facilities of his field, 
and his Aeronca. A nearby ranch fur- 


possible 


pack cuts the fence 
usually 


hounds 


he can 
trailing 


experience 
direction the 


charte1 


nished saddle horses. Sheriff Martin 
drove up with seven deputies. The 
Super-Cruiser was piloted by Henry 


Hudgin, local amateur pilot; Joan Blair 
flew the PT-19. 

While the sheriff, deputies and flyers 
studied the map, Moore left on horseback 
in search of the trail. As a rule he finds 
some trace of it first, then “sets the dogs” 
on it. Once the dogs are permitted to 
take over, he lopes behind because, he 
says, the hounds are usually so sensitive 
they refuse to trail if they are overruled 
by a handler. 


Only a select few of his hound pack 
are taken on missing person searches 
loodhounds are gentle and timid, but 
in penitentiary work, which includes 


chasing escaped criminals, Moore had to 


teach them to be ferocious when they 
reach their quarry. Only the gentlest 
female dogs are taken on air trips to 


look for missing persons, especially chil- 
dren. These have been trained 
to bay the track, and to continue baying 
after finding the person. Once it took 
Moore two hours in rugged terrain to 
get to the missing person and the dog 
The dog never stopped baying—but by 
the time Moore got to it, it was so hoarse 
it had laryngitis! 

After 1 hr. 30 min. the girl was found 
by Moore’s dogs. She might have been 
found much later—or never—had not the 
dogs been flown to the area, to find her 
track still “hot” enough for rapid trailing. 
Without dogs she never could have been 
spotted from a plane; she was barely 
noticeable, a tiny bundle under a huge 
Saguaro cactus. 

On another occasion an old 
who had escaped from the local insane 
asylum was noticed from the air, and 
tracked down on the ground with the 
help of hounds. So successful has been 
this combination of dog and plane that 
both volunteer and Moore 
received calls for assistance from distant 
points in the northern part of the state 
And presently there is talk about intro- 
ducing a bill in the Arizona legislature, 
funds for this 
stead of throwing the entire financial bur- 


hounds 


woman 


pilots have 


appropriating work, in- 


den on the shoulders of a few generous 
individuals END 
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THE 1948 MODEL 


RYAN NAVION 


Now FLYING! Combining the most desirable flight 
characteristics for safety, efficiency and rugged 
durability... perfected by thousands of hours of 
actual performance under all conditions... the 


, ° ow . ° ’ 
1948 Navion is a product of North American Avia- NEW FEATURES FOR ‘48 
tion engineering genius coupled with the 25 years 
of Ryan “know-how” in private plane manufac- Here are six new reasons why the 1948 Navion is— more than 


turing. Experts agree it’s the finest personal plane 


ever—the plane with the best combination of desirable qualities. 
yet developed. 


THE SAME DESIGNED-IN SAFETY...the same ease of 1 HIGH-GLOSS, DURABLE ENAMEL FINISH. Standard models ore 
control...the same power and speed... the same now delivered completely painted in your choice of four beautiful 
short-field performance ...the same high-load colors and trims. Longer lasting beauty and lower maintenance, too! 
capacity and multi-purpose utility $y they re all 2 NEW INTERIOR STYLING gives even more beauty and comfort 


there in the 1948 model Navion—Ryan-refined to 
matchless superiority. 


You'll like the rounded corners, the smart two-tone, all-wool uphol- 
stery, the gleaming chrome fittings and trim, that make the Navion 


a “flying living-room.” 


3 IMPROVED DRAFT-FREE VENTILATION gives greater air circula- 


tion and better temperature control with correct diffusion. 


4 PERFECTED SOUND INSULATION enables you to talk in a normal 


voice or listen to your favorite broadcasts from a dome speaker 


5 COMPLETELY NEW FUEL SYSTEM for year-ofter-year reliability 


under ail conditions...continued low operating cost! 


6G FURTHER MECHANICAL REFINEMENTS result in better perform- 
ance from airplane, engine and propeller that pays off in more safety 


... lower maintenance! 


Orders are now being accepted for early delivery. Write 
today on your letterhead for fully illustrated brochure and 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


* A FEW CHOICE DEALER TERRITORIES OPEN ... WRITE FOR DETAILS 












rely on Kyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 101 Lindbergh Field, San Diego, California 
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WAR SURPLUS BARGAINS 
NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 
SENSATIONAL BARGAIN AS THIS! 
BUBBLE SEXTANT—TYPE A-10 











r ~ 

é A T 

at » 

I 

uw“ { { 
len wrench, 1 spare marking point. W 
but where necessary comy tely 
mated and put in 200d working er. Ift antia 
fied that Sextant is exact is I sent t 
within 10 days and ‘ x k 
directions for use accompany each shipment 
Stock =924-D $12.50 Postpaid 
TYPE A-10A4 Same SEXTANT as abov 
brand new and witt Automat k r A 
ing Device and illuminat Averaging Dis 
nighttime use. Govt ost $217 Tt 
new we have re-checke } bble Co ma 
ind guarantee perfect working order 
Stock 2933-D $22.50 Postpaid 


Government's 7X 50 Binoculars 


Assemble Them Yourself! Complete Optics! Com 
plete Metal Parts! Save More Than '% Regular 








. PARTS—Set : Met P - 
completely finished—for assembly of 7X 
oculars No machining 1 I Bod 
been factory hinges and ¢ A s 


ocular Carrying Case is 
Metal Part 
Stock =84 


iw? 
— 
= 


$39.40 Postpaid 








$4.80 -Total $44.20 
OPTICS—Set includes a enses Prisms y 
need for sembling 7X 50 } rs. T 
in excel on on—per t r t 
and av new lov f ting 
Stock =510°-D $25.00 Postpaid 
NOTICE lf you buy ( 

Binocula Veta F 


Evcise 7 o at é i 
We have literally millions of war surplus lenses 
and prisms for sale at bargain prices 
Write for Catalog “D''—sent Free! 
Order hy Stock No S , f 


EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


P. ©. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 


Pack Every Spare Hour 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Swing into the saddle of a Harley 
Davidson and set out for fun land! Pick 
up a pal along the way, or join a jolly 
caravan of riders happiness bound — to 
exciting race meets, hillclimbs, “gypsy 
tours”, scenic wonderlands, faraway 
places, There's no sport like motorcycling 
—no fun like owning a Harley-Davidson. 
“Owning your own” is easier 
than you think. See your Harley- 
Davidson dealer, and write for ‘<> 
FREE Enthusiast Magazine and pe 
literature on 1948 models. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
t. F Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
C7720 torcygcles 
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Mountain Copter 
(Continued from page 35) 


was piloted this time by Brady. In 40 


minutes I stepped out on the rock-strewn 
ice of the glacier at 3,800 feet to join 
Dr Carte! 

Brady offered to take our packs farther 


up the glacier but a big ridge of ice hid 
the exact spot where he left them, and 
the glacier abounded in rocks the same 
color as the packs. We had no food or 
equipment and the camp site was 10 miles 
up the glacier. We spent hours hunting 
the packs and found them just five min- 
utes before we planned to give up and 
head for the camp site 10 miles up the 
glacier. We were compelled to camp out 
on the glacier when darkness came be- 
cause we could not find the camp site. 
Morning revealed that the other climbing 
party had not waited but gone up 4,000 
feet to a higher camp on the big Tellot 
Glacier which was located in the next 
valley north. 

The rough trip had ruined Neal’s boots. 
He wired his soles to the uppers and we 
left a message in the snow for George 
Williamson, who was keeping track of us 
from a Luscombe. The next morning 
Williamson dropped another pair of boots. 
We tracked the other climbers to their 
bleak camp at nearly 10,000 feet. Guided 
by three of the climbers’ com- 
panions, Neal and I went to nearly 11,000 
feet on Mt. Serra by a route which most 
non-climbers would find terrifying. But 
we had come to a clear understanding 
not to risk our lives or our companions’ 


dead 
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lives, and we decided it would be impos- 
sible to bring out the body. 

We dug a grave in the snow at a glacier 
edge and built a rock cairn at the nearest 


suitable place. This melancholy task was 
finished in a driving snowfall, and we 
made our long descent to Tiedemann 
Glacier in a storm. There an inch-an- 
hour snow bore down on our tent in the 
night. 

Before breakfast we stamped out a 
long message to Williamson in the Lus- 
combe and we heard him more than once 
but fierce downdrafts around the cloud- 
capped peaks prevented him from getting 
down through to read the message until 
nearly twilight. He was flying with a 
door off, having dropped supplies to the 
higher camp. “Damn cold,” he scribbled 
when asking for a check on his reading 
of our message 

We slept happily that night, knowing 
the helicopter would meet us down the 
glacier the next day—weather permitting 
That is a very uncertain factor in this 
area, where 10 days of rain or snow are 
fairly common. 

From his plane Williams reported our 
progress down the huge glacier and we 
were genuinely relieved to reach the spot 
where the ’copter could pick us up. Mont- 
gomery thought I was a pessimist when I 
kept all our food and fuel as he took off 
with Dr. Carter. But mountain storms 
come suddenly and I was mighty relieved 
when the helicopter came back for me 
—this time with Brady at the controls 
Our trip taught us one thing: the heli- 
copter is a serious and practical flying 
machine. END 
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@ Now airline performance 
is within the reach of all who 
fly when equipped with the 
new, light-weight, dependable 
Lear automatic radio compass. 
Tuned to any radio transmit- 
ting station it provides con- 
tinuous, automatic indication 
of its direction at the same 
time program is being received. 


Easy to operate. Has volume 
control, three-positioned 
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easily read, 
illuminated tuning-dial and 
dimming - control placed for 


selector switch, 


utmost convenience. Now 
available, the special version 
shown is designed for light air- 
craft. Standard versions also 
available for both single and 
dual installations in all air- 
craft. For complete details 
write LEAR, Incorporated, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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Order from any authorized Lear dealer 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


by factory trained personnel 
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F ° | p ° Fl A isn't much twilight in the mountains. I 
his S rivate ying idn’t know the control tower was oper- 
a ‘ tive because it wasn’t listed on my chart 
(Continued fro lia n I hadn’t checked the Airman’s 
In the first place, nobod: n be ex Guide. I came in on the tail of an Army 
pected to keep a lin t ea é ot knowing I sa 
need one. If the i s tl é ine, gave 1 red light. I must 
it won't hurt the o} himself t confess that I didn’t even see the light, 
visiting planes ana wipe tnell I one reason being, of course, that I wasn’t 
shields. I know a good many service ooking for it and was watching the ship 
station owners—and not small ones ahead of me very closely. Later the 
either—who do it cheerfully and glad]; towerman called me to inform me that 
I know one man who owns a bulk plant the tower was operative and that he had 
and a dozen gas stations, but he pitches given me the red light. They knew I was 
right in with his help when they ne« a stranger and because the tower had 
him. been operating only a short time and 
There are too many oper: ist wasn't on any chart they instructed me 
don’t know what good line is gently as to the facts and didn’t repri- 
They ought to find out, and they mand me 
ought to provide it. They ought look But what I started to talk about was 
beyond the immediate two-bit profit the line service. I taxied up to the line 
which they seem to scorn, and consider and was met by three men. The one 
the dollars that lie ahead if aviation as a who opened the door asked me courte- 
whole prospers. They be made to. ously if there was anything he could do 
see that the average private pilot's first for me. I told him that I wanted to park 
and most frequent, contact with private the Luscombe for the night and wanted 
flying is with their line service to get a hotel room. The man said “fine,” 
When I flew into Helena, Mont., muni and directed me to a tiedown spot next 
ipal airport on this trip I received the toa Cessna. Each of the other two men 


best line service of any of the 48 airports got on a wing tip and the third signalled 
where I stopped. I wi lescribe me as I taxied to the designated spot. 
detail so you will have my idea what The three had the plane tied down be- 





good line service really is fore I got my earphones and safety belt 
I just managed to squeeze in at dusk off 
here. Darkness comes on quickly; thers After my was shut off, the man 
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AIRSTRIPS FOR ONTARIO 


MALL municipal airports with L repairs, restaurant facilities and 





shaped landing strips are cor other services. 
templated for Ontario highway inte1 Proposals of the department call for 
sections. Construction blueprints fo1 landing strips 1,000 feet from the 





























such airstrips ve bee rawn | highway. The strips would be 500 
the Ontario Department of Highwa feet wide and from 2,000 feet to 4,000 
planners, and a number of muni feet long, dependent on anticipated 
ipalities are already laying out a traffic. Sodded strips would have 
ports according to these plar paved surfaces at each end, on which 

The highway department wants t vheels of landing aircraft could start 
save small towns the expens¢e rolling without cutting up the sod 
building roads from airports to | rips would be marked and 
vincial or county highways. Sucl would have lirectional marking 
landing strips cou be maintains where the two arms of the right- 
by highway department staffs if angled strips intersect. If traffic war- 
necessary, and local operator 1 rants, a thi rstrip could be built 
cater to highway traffic with ga t mplete triangle 
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in the front carefully turned the prop 
sidewise so it would be parallel with tl 
ground. This little item takes a negligible 
amount of time but it is indicative 
good service. Wooden propeller manu- 
facturers always recommend it to pre- 
vent water from collecting in the lower 
blade when the plane is stored for al! 
length of time 

As I removed my bags from the plan 
the men picked them up and led the way 
to the airport office. I asked for trans- 
portation to town and for a hotel room 
I was told that they would call the hotel 
but that I didn’t need a cab because they 
were going in and would be happy to 


have me go with them. This was one 
of only two airports on my entire trip 
where I got a free ride to town 

The next day I asked for a radio man 
and I was taken to a mechanic school on 
the field and their radio man came over 
and diagnosed my trouble. He didn’t 
have time to fix it himself but left com- 
plete instructions with a mechanic at the 
field. When I came to pay my bill, my 
radio service, maintenance service and 
line service were all on the same bill and 
I didn’t have to chase to three different 
places to pay it, as very often happens 

Another line-service highlight was my 
landing at Tucson in a high wind and 
rainstorm. The airport sent a car out 
with three men to meet me and hang 
onto my wing tips when I had to turn 
crosswind. They took me right into the 
hangar If they hadn’t been there I 
might have had trouble with the wind 
My guides were soaking wet from the 
rain and the highest compliment I can 
give them is that they understood the 
meaning of service 

It’s unfortunate that the two cases 
I've cited here involve three men each 
Offending operators will undoubtedly 
pounce on that fact, screaming that, if 
they could afford to have three men on 
the line for such service, they too could 
give special attention to each transient 
pilot. 

Which I’m firmly convinced, is not 
true. Good service is an attitude. It is 
an operator’s firm belief in sound mer- 
chandising—and he can be all by himself, 
with a tiny two-way strip and one gas 
pump, and still give service superior to 
that of most large, well-staffed airports 

Bellflower Airport between Long 
Beach, Calif., and Los Angeles, also set 
an example of airport service. I landed 
on the single strip there and rolled down 
to the end to turn off onto the taxi strip 
There was a big sign which read: “WEL- 
COME TO BELLFLOWER.” I taxied up 
to the office building and was met by a 
a 


lineman who directed me to a tie-dow 
Another lineman was out there to tie me 
down and I went on into the office. I 
left instructions to service the plane and 
went on into Los Angeles. 

When I came out the next day I pald 
my gas bill and 50-cent tie-down charge 
I went to my plane and found a little 
tag on the instrument panel informing 
me that the had filled the tanks 
checked the oi pumped the tires 
cleaned the windshield and dusted the 
plane off 
This was the first time since I left 
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‘Learn Aviation Mechanics 
in Southern California 


In Southern California more people know*more about aviation 
than anywhere else in the world. California Flyers, located in 
the heart of this aviation capital, is in day-to-day contact 
with these men. 

That’s why this famous school can offer industry-approved 
training, the kind of training that gets you into aviation’s 
top, highest-salaried positions. 

That’s why California Flyers can intelligently sift the es- 
sentials from the non-essentials and give you the best pos- 
sible training in the shortest possible time. 

That’s why you, too, like many of aviation’s most success- 

ful men, should take your aviation mechanic’s training at 
California Flyers. 
Protect Yourself with a Government License 
You, as a California Flyers’ graduate mechanic, can always 
feel secure in your position... because you will be protected 
at all times by a Government License. As in the case of a 
lawyer or doctor, your license is positive evidence of your 
fitness, and it prevents the unqualified from practicing your 
profession. 

This is a vitally important fact, for in aviation every 
maintenance or repair job must be supervised by a licensed 
mec han ce. 

Thus, when you obtain your California Flyers certificate 
and Government License, you become a member of a small, 
select group. Your services will always be in great demand. 
And the Government itself protects you in your position. 


Earn a High Salary One Year from Today 
California Flyers offers immediate enrollment. This is made 
possible through our greatly expanded facilities. It means 
that you can enter this famous school today...earn a high 
salary in a respected position in 8 to 12 months. It means you 
will be established in aviation, already well on your road to 
success, when others are still waiting to start their training. 







































ESTABLISHED 1930 


California Flyers, one of the oldest and most respected 
aeronautical institutions in the country, offers career 
courses in Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, Aircraft 
Mechanics and Engine Mechanics. These courses are 
approved for veterans and by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

In response to many requests, Cal-_— 














ifornia Flyers is considering the re-| == ae 
opening of its flight school. Hundreds\ ——“~"~ 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS 
School of Aeronautics, Dept. J-1 
720 S. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 


of young men trained under this sys- | . = 
tem are now piloting all over the | 
world. If you are interested in learn- 
ing to fly, check coupon. If Califor- 
nia Flyers flight school is reopened 
and approved to offer flight training 


Please send me illustrated brochure containing full 












78 Write today for free information about courses, tuition, ete. and application 
to veterans, you will be sent details. Fitamrnirnite blank. | understand this will not obligate me in any way 
You, too, should take advantage of the BRERA 7 interested in Mechanics a 
unusual training opportunities offered by Bx 
this famous school. For complete infor- iii Name Age 
mation clip coupon today. see Shyere Address seceeiaactionesiemeieds 
City Zone State_ 








THERE IS NO FLYING INVOLVED in AVIATION MECHANICS 
COURSES at CALIFORNIA FLYERS SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 
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SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
ADJACENT LOS ANGELES AIRPORT * INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








68 
factory in Dallas that the side 
of the airplane had beer 

As I taxied out for take-off there was 
a big sign at the end of the runway 
reading: “CALL AGAIN, BELLFLOWER 
AIRPORT.” 

I have gone into this detail to empl 
size what I mean by good line service. I 
is begun by a courteous 
taxi up. The line boy asks what he can 
do for you and is ready to give you 
directions. Whether you want tie NI 
gasoline or maintenance, you still nee 
those directions at a_ strange 
Good line service includes prompt 
efficient fueling, an automatic oil and tiré 
check, cleaning hiel 
least checking it for clear 
are paying for tie-down, the least 
can expect is that your plane will be tie 


ndaows 


cleaned, 


your wil 





down for you. It also includes 
privilege of paying the line boy | é 
for gasoline and oil without | t 


traipse all over the airport or into the 
office hunting for the manager t 
him. If the line 
mechanic, he should give the plane a 
quick visual check—not only to protect 
the pilot if something is obviously wror 
but to increase his own business 
tial. 

Now let’s look at the more tvpic: 
of treatment I got. At Big 
I taxied up ar 
primer open and the engins in< ir 
a pail of bolts. Finally ne 


service is done 
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wandering out and stood looking 
until I shut it off. At 11:10 a.m. I 
the boy for gas and for me 
Twenty-five minutes later I |} 


gassed but still no meclt I finally went 
into the office and got the manager t 

a mechanic, who was 
the end of the parking st: 

At Sky Harbor Airport at Phoenix 
Ariz., traffic was extremely heavy. There 
must have been at least 150 planes on the 
field and there were a good many in the 
air. They were changing runways at the 
time and there I 
taxied up to the administration buildir 
and no one came out so I taxied 


was qulte mi> 
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the line and got out and asked for 
ice. When I left the next morning I had 
to walk across the big field to get my bill 
The thing happened at a couple 
of airports in the vicinity of Los Angeles 
At Santa Ana airport I taxied 


seryv- 


same 


up to 





an operator's hangar and opened the 
primer. No one came out so I wandered 
around until I found a mechanic, then 


both of us wandered around until we 
found the boss who assigned the me- 
chanic to the j At Grand Central Air 
Terminal I taxied up and down the line 
intil I foun ce to park quite a 
feat considerin the five-gallon cans 
filled with concrete (for tie-downs), fire 


bottles, and so forth that were standing 


hunted about un- 














til I found the boss who in turn found 
mec! At Var € Wash., I taxied 
Oowardad tne ll! DOY who stood Dy 
the gas pump wat ing me made no mo- 
tion whatever to guide me. At Bowman, 
N. D., I lande il found absolutely no 
one at the airport Everyone was in 
nt parade. However, the managez 
me al al c the out 
Iror t to gas me up He knew the 
e€aning o € 

A | C 1ess at Fresno soaked 
€ V1IN gasoline The lineman allowed 
the tank to ) I was Standing 
I I I I tne excess gas 
oO ne ing ig snower, glving 
i gasoline 1 aid tor the gas 

tr AS asSte ot A € 
I service nce Out Of cans at 
Rodeo, N. M., where I paid 26 cents per 
ne est prices on my 
é é lost he big airports have 
its in Vv ing stages of cleanliness. At 





everal places I watched the hose peing 
eeiea In with the nozzie tralling along 
he ground. Even if it was dragged over 
spnait the nozzie was bound to be dirty 

the next custome! and | suppose it 
Ni LIrt} nen it intO my tank as 
ve Surprising] »wever, I did not 


get much dirt or water in my gascolator, 
every day and 
other day 


accessible CO. bottles at only 16 








line stations alon 
of other 


alrports 


Tacoma, Wash., I saw 


end with its nozz 
tom of the gas | 
tainly have beer 
fire 

I hangared th 
or four places al 
then usually 
working on tl 
looks of the tie- 


usually 


peca 


tied 1 
with my hel; 
did not charge 
there 
had 
facilities. On the 


for tie-down at 


Angeles area, and 


knotted ar 
down. 


and 
I spent ar 
about what 
came up 


Fresno 


and the operator 


didn’t have high 
chock thei plal 
I hangared my) 
For nine or ter 
service in varying 
ports and I hi 


tice to give eve 
quick visual che 
obviously wrong 
single mechani 
or to any other 
trip. 

I tried to get 
about a dozen tin 
did not get a dec 
stop—at Rockfo1 
keeping my plane 
of touchy subject 
threw 
and 


several 
odd 
to see lf they 
The inside of my) 

out once—at Chic 


floor 


an enjoyable stop 


Otherwis 
airplane when I d 
at Hinsdale 
my 48th stop 


service. 


spot 





were a few 
charged me 


woulda 





ipty cigarette 


pieces ol! 
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route. A number 
had crash trucks. At 
the CO: bottle on 


e in the dirt at the bot- 


ymv 


it. It would almost ce 


LJ 
accessibie in Case I 


Luscombe at only three 
yng the entire trip, and 
use the mechanics were 
lane or I didn't 
lown. My plane was 
by line empl 
majority of airports 


like the 


yees, 





for tie-downs, but 
where I wished they 
and provided bette 
tther hand I ¢ 
ysemead, in the Los 


he ropes were Itrayed 


there was no tail tie- 
uneasy night 


happen if a high wind 


worrying 


had no tie-down ropes 
r explained that the 
there and just 


winds 


2s and let them 


Malic 


years I have given line 
amounts at several air- 
ways made it a prac- 
ry plane I service a 
to see If anything 1s 
I did not notice a 
loing this to my plane 
ine during my entire 
1 complete wash job 
es along the way and I 
ent job until my 
Ill. This matter of 
clean got to be a kind 
with me. I deliberately 
packages 
paper around on the 
would get cleaned up. 
plane was only cleaned 
o, Calif., where I had 
and was given good 
e they were still in the 
vie-down 
near Chicago 


rew up to my 


Airport, 


Line boys and mechanics seem to have 


strong objections t 
or washing job. V 
stalled at Dallas | 
trip, the mechanic 
on top of the inst 
a dark mark on t 
spite a number of 
plane up” these 1 
plane three weeks 

At El Paso I m 
surtaces 
and dust The pla 
at the 
flight the excess 


factory 


the control surfaces 
washed off but it wz 


off the 
boys were off yest 

I was in 
Dallas, be 
KY Harbor ir} 


shield for the fi 


Caving 


apout ul 
out of 10 line st 
windshield unless 


average 


were Dadaily 


before | 


next morni 
Phoeni 


ort cleaned mm) 


o doing a real cleaning 
Vhen my radio was in- 
efore I took off on the 
left greasy fingerprints 
rument panel and left 
he right cushion. De- 
requests to “clean the 


narks are still on the 
late! 

that my 
streaked 


yticed control 
with ol 
ne had been well oiled 
took off and in 
had blown back over 

I asked to have 


t 


iss 


tnis 
ill on when I took 
ig, because “the line 
afternoon 
x, my I1lth stop 


rore the line 





ne That Wa I 


ighout the tri; ne 























Stinson Voyager 





Piper Super Cruiser 
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Fairchild 24 


4 SHORTER TAKE- OFF: \utomati- 


ca » with engine at 1 throttle, 
matic Propeller assumes low 
Gets plane off ground 

y. Allows full use of take-off 


* 
-- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
; HIGHER RATE OF CLIMB: Auto- 
atically responds to natural 
f Increases pitch as air speed 
eases. Gets plane to cruising 
fast, on minimum fue 
_ = 
- 2 


GREATER CRUISING RANGE AND 

SPEEBe Aeromatic au é 

maintains the most advs 
h for top er 
" f 





mum fuel at any 
< al altitude. 


_— 


SAFER LANDINGS. Acromatic auto- 
matically adjusts its pitch for a 





long, flat glide. Moves to low pitch 


pick-up if 





stantly for a quic 
vershoots his field. 


now THESE 
er TOF 
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Globe Swift 






North American Novion 
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Bellanca Cruisair 


AEROMATIC* PROPELLERS Insure Correct 
Pitch—Automatically! \\hecher they're taking off, climbing, cruising or 
landing, these planes are sure of peak performance because their Aeromatic 
Propellers select the correct pitch for every flight condition. And they do it 
without any extra controls, instruments or gadgets. That's why more and more 
private fliers are asking for Acromatics why more and more planes are 


equipping with these exclusive propellers! 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION! If you Own a new plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the 
extra advantages of an Acromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer 
or distributor about an Acromatic for your plane. Or drop us a line for your 
free Aecromatic booklet. Koppers Co., Inc., 
Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


CUSTOM TAILORED FOR THE PLANES THEY FLY 


Aeromatics are available now for most new planes 


Acromatic Propeller Dept., 211 


and are being approved for other makes and models. 





The propeller with a brain ® for your personal plane 


Air Controlled Automatic Propeller—ticensed under Patents of Evere! Propeller Corp. 
*@® 
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the service. But even at Sky 
they did not clean the oil-marked side- 
windows. 

My attempts to get a good wash job on 
the airplane were pretty ludicrous. At 
Fresno I had the plane washed, and even 
though they used Gunk on the belly it 
wasn’t a good job because they left the 
water on and it streaked badly. It shou 
have been wiped 
they charged me $5. As I have mer 
tioned, I had a hard time getting my 
plane cleaned at all, even when I re 
quested it specifically 

I had my 100-hour check at Tacoma 
and' they did not clean the ship despite 


qaown, especially 


several requests. The plane was oily 
underneath, and the elevator, aileron and 
rudder hinges were full of dirt and 


I had the Luscombe cleane again at 
Miles City, Mont. The man stood about 


10 feet away and sprayed the plane th 
a hose, then let it dry without wiping 
It dried up badly streaked, but they 


charged me $1.50. When I fina 
get the plane washed at Rockford I 
$6 but it was a good jot 
There are some pretty untidy practice 
around these airports. When I had 
oil drained at one stop the inside of the 


cowling was not wiped out and was left 
very messy. At San Die I lande 
Gibbs Field. The bitumin¢ 17 
were breaking up and the stands neé 


the shops and hangar area are plain sal 
that had been sprayed with oi By the 
time I got to the line the plane 
covered with dust but they gave me 
ceptionally good line service While 


was talking to the boy. however. a BT-13 


taxied up. One mechanic was spraying 


a fabric-covered plane and another 


the engine open. The BT kicke 
so much dust it was impossible t ec 


these men working on the plane for 
moment. They went right on as thougl 
nothing had happened 

At St. Ignace, Mich., I circled the fie 
once just to make sure I knew where 
go for gas. There was the single hangar 
several planes parked ir 
or three automobiles nearby. So I lands 
and taxied over. Not a soul in sight. I 
stopped the engine and was just abot 
to get out when a man came out of the 
hangar. Did I want gas I told him I 
did. He then 
pit I parked beside had or 1 
octane; the 80 octane I needed turne 
to be about a half mile down the 


pointed out that he 


was 


near a grove of trees 
The man 
started the engine, and taxie he ler 
of the field to a hole in the grou 
covered by a sh 
He filled the 
ropes, I started the engine again, ar ve 
taxied all the way back to the 
Main thing wrong here, of course 
the poorly marked fuel facilities The 
operator himself was courteou 
erate, and worked fast. He als¢ 
time to drive me to town and refused t 


be paid. 


climbed in beside me I 


eet of rrugate ror 


tanks, got some tie 


Then there was the field at Menominee 
Mich. I should say the second fie there 
Only one is shown on the map—t 
you land there you'll find yourself ir 


farmer's front 
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pointed out the direction of the new 
field. So I took off and flew across town. 
I circled that field, looking for the gas 
pump. I couldn’t spot it, so I landed 
and taxied to where there were a num- 
ber of airplanes tied down—and about 
50 children running around aimlessly 

I had to stop twice in order to avoid 
through children to 


taxling groups ol 











yard He came out and 
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Whe n I 


yet come out of the 


what looked like a gas pump 
got there (no one had 
little line-service hut) one man in a fly- 
against the hut just 
other end of the 
half-mile taxi to another 


leaning 
pointed down to the 
field. Another 
hut—to find myself face to face 


DOY Cap 


with a 


machine! I opened the door and 
group of men around the 


One volunteered the informa- 


Coke 
yelled to a 


machine 
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first hut. 
engine 

three 


tion that the gas was at the 
Back I went. I stopped the 
walked into the hut, and found 
men sitting there listening to a basebal 
game. 

One of the three reluctantly came out 
doors and gassed the plane. I was fol- 
lowing him inside to pay the bill when I 
looked back and about 10 boys 
climbing over and through the ship. I 
waited until a passenger I had picked u; 
at St. returned from an old 
wooden outhouse, and left him to kee 
the kids out of the ship. 

Inside I asked the service man if he 
had checked the oil. “No,” he 1 
surprised, “do you want it checked?” I 
told him I did, he checked, found I nee 
ed a quart of oil, got it, put it in, then 
had to refigure the bill. When I finally 
got out of that field, I had lost enough 
time to cause me to have to land at 
Kenosha, Wis., because of darkness, al- 
though a few of those wasted minutes 
would have put me into Chicago, my 
destination. My passenger and I con 
tinued by train 

At Kenosha, however, it 
tirely different story. As 
landed in the dusk, a man signalled me 
to a tie-down after first pointing 
to the gas pump which he was using to 
refuel a Navion. I simply shook my 
head and taxied to the parking space. | 
cut all the switches 


Saw 


Ignace 


seeme 


Was an en- 


soon as |! 


space 


stopped the engine, 
and before I could even get out of the 
Luscombe another man was tying down 
my ship. He then helped me unload our 
six pieces of luggage and put them in a 
sedan that turned out to belong to the 
alrport managel 

The man then asked if he could help 
us in any way. I explained that we'd 
been caught by darkness, and had to 
continue to Chicago by train. He im- 
mediately phoned the city’s two railroad 
stations, found the train that would get 
us to Chicago the 
could either eat at the nice little airport 
snack bar, or at a restaurant 


railroad station 


fastest, then told we 
near the 
Then the airport man- 
ager himself came in, introduced himself, 
and town 
He refused to take any Next 
day I went back up to Kenosha to get 


said he would drive us into 


payment. 
the plane—and he refused to charge us 
for the tie-down, even though I insiste 
I asked him 
“Fine,” he 
the history of the field We got a lot 


Pilots go out of thei: 


how his business was 


said best it’s ever been 


transient busines 


way to come back here because the 
know we'll treat them right.” 
I won’t be around these airports again 


for a long while, probably, and those that 


gave me first rate service won't profit 


directly from my patronage. I am sure, 


nevertheless, that operators giving fine 
service will business directly from 
that fact in the long run. But it seems t 
me that the indirect effects of 
quality are vastly 
Aviation as an industry is profoundly 
affected by the total of 
across the country. For the individual 
that trip, or 
buy a plane or not to buy one, are deci- 
sively affected by the sum total of service 


gain 


service 
more important 
sum service 


decisions to make this or 


by airport operators END 




















In addition to the many advantages of living and 
training in the beautiful San Francisco Bay district, 
AERO TECH offers a campus located on Oakland’s 
world-famous, ten million dollar airport. This is 
the pioneer airport of Pacific aviation... the 
starting point of such famous flights as the South- 
ern Cross, Heggenberger-Maitland, Dole, Ernie 
Smith, Amelia Earhart... and is now the port of 
many major airlines. Aero Tech students see 
and live aviation and become areal part of it. 


Neither effort nor expense has been spared 
to make our training effective. We urge you 
to investigate AERO TECH and compare thor- 
oughly our equipment and training with that 
of other schools. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS ® AVAILABLE 
FOR NON-VETERANS ® APPROVED BY C.A.A. 
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...are valuable 
and our training at 
AERO TECH is based 
on that fact! 


Every day at AERO TECH, from first to last, is 
part of a careful plan to prepare you for 
leadership and a successful career in avia- 
tion. Aviation needs, AND WILL ALWAYS 
NEED thoroughly trained young men and 
women. MAKE NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT! Our 
curriculum is prepared in close consultation 
with executives of leading airlines and air- 
craft plants, and every essential is included— 
in the most effective manner to make you both 
“employable” and “promotable.” 

Our students enjoy the friendly and person- 
ally cooperative attitude of our outstanding 
staff of experienced instructors in Aero- 
nautical Engineering and Master Aviation 
Mechanics. We positively do not permit the 
overcrowding of our classes. 

Even our daily schedule—7 a.m. to 1 
p.m.—is planned for your profit, since it 
enables students to help defray their 
living expenses by accepting part-time 
work. Remember, many world-famous 
men have helped to work their way 
through school. 





Please send me without delay complete 
information on Aero Tech training in 
C) Aeronautical Engineering 

(J Master Aviation Mechanics. 





‘address 
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You and Your Altimeter 


(Continued from page 49) 
(For closer accuracy he may consult the 
scale error card and 
dicated altitude.) 


“calibrate” his in- 


3. Get the pressure altitude by setting 


29.92 in the altimeter setting window 

4. Apply flight level temperature op 
posite pressure altitude in the compute! 
window. 

5. Locate indicated « 





dicated altitude on the “B” (sometimes 
called “minutes’) scale and his “true 
altitude on the “A” (outer or “miles 


scale. 

This is the basic procedure 
measurement. If the pilot adheres te 
this procedure he will rarely go wrong 
It applies no matter what make of altim 
eter or computer he works with 

However, if the pilot fulfills these bare 
minimums in a purely mechi 





ner, without understanding his problem 


or the terms, definitions an 


behind his solution, he is placing himself 


on the level of the Moro native. Like 
watch, the altimeter is a sensitive, con 
plicated instrument. Its ir 
subject to corrections. It is safer 
rect consciously than mechanically 
Bearing in mind that the altimeter is 


procedures 
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pressure-measuring instrument 
could just as easily be calibrated as a 
examine the 


which 


simple barometer, let us 
standard air column in which the altim- 
eter is designed to perform with ideal 
accuracy 

The standard air column is a column 
of dry air extending from below sea level 
to well above the tropopause. The air 
column is described in terms of pressure, 
temperature and, in a secondary sense, 
lensity 
We all know that any body of dry air 
will have a pressure and a temperature. 
If we know the pressure and temperature 
f a parcel of air we can then calculate 
its density. For practical purposes, the 
pilot need not immediately concern him- 
self with density. His principal problems 
are pressure and temperature. 

When we speak of pressure in describ- 
ng a part of the atmosphere we could 
ust as easily use the term “weight.” If 
we assume that a standard air column 
possesses a cross-sectional area of one 
square inch and that we have enclosed 
it in a leak-proof container extending to 


the top ol the atmosphere, we can now 








eveloy teresting and _ simpie 
facts. By the air column would 
have a pressure at sea level of 29.92 


inches of mercury. 


The measureme 





nt of pressure in inches 








WO Cub seaplanes recently 
to the rescue of the Embry-Riddle 
School of Aviation on the 





floode ( 


supplies and records from Opa-Lock 
to Chapman Field, 25 miles south 





floods that engulfed Miami followin; 
the last hurricane to hit tha 

Thirty hours were logged on the 
planes which carried capacity loa 


from the treacherous sea surrour 


ing Opa-Locka. On occasio; higt 
winds whipped the waters so tl 

pilots had difficult, idging the 
depth, and the floats grated on the 
concrete or slithers throug the 








FLOATS TO THE RESCUE 


Opa-Locka airport, near Miami. They 
did so well at evacuating personnel, 





that they were dubbed “Opa-Locka- 
Chapman Airline.’ 
Reason for the emergen vas the 








ass. Cross-wind landings and take 


offs were necessarily frequent, but 





tne i to move enougil 
‘ Eva la| M 
suy nbry-Riddle’s G.I 
é g programs oOp- 
erating at a suDS ite irport 
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of mercury dates back to the celebrated 
experiment of Torricelli. He 
that if you can feel the breath of the 
wind, the wind has weight. He knew 
nothing about our atmosphere but he did 
find that if you filled a tube with water 
and inverted the tube into a vessel of 
water the height of the column of water 


in the tube was approximately thirty- 


reasoned 


two feet. 

Later he used a much simpler fluid— 
mercury. Nowadays it is quite common 
in elementary physics to select a glass 
tube with an internal cross-sectional area 
of one square inch and a meter or so in 
length, fill it with mercury, invert the 
tube in a dish containing mercury, and 
measure the height of the mercurial col- 
umn. Above the top of the column there 
will always be a vacuum. Therefore the 
length of the column is assumed to vary 
whenever the varies. The 
greater the sup- 
porting the column the longer the columr 


pressure 
atmospheric pressure 
will be. Under standard sea level con- 
ditions this length will be 29.92 inches 

The pressure today is 
29.92. We merely describe the length of 
the mercurial column. The next step is 
to compute the weight of the atmospheric 
column over a square inch of surface 
Obviously the weight of the atmosphere 
will equal the weight of the mercury 
supported by the atmosphere We have 
29.92 cubic inches of mercury in the tube 
By any means available we ultimately 


Loosely, we say 


describe the weight of the atmosphere, 
for the mercury in the column weighs 
14.7 pounds. Th 
weighs 14.7 pounds per square inch 
we say it exerts a force of 14.7 psi. 

Pressure, then, is the amount of air 

given area, conventionally one 
square inch. Therefore, we can 
that whenever pressure is equal at two 
or more points of observation then in- 
variably there will be 
air over given areas at these points. If 
the “pressure” is 29.92 at San Francisco 
and 29.92 at New York then the weight 
of our one square inch column of air will 
be 14.7 pounds at each place. 

The pressure at 10,000 feet in the 
standard air column is 20.58 inches of 
mercury. This means that there will be 
a definite weight of air above this point. 
(Unless otherwise noted the reader will 
remember that we with a 
particular standard air column; it must 
have a cross-sectional area of one square 
inch.) We can calculate the weight of 
the air above 10,000 feet in a standard air 
column by simple proportion 





refore the atmosphere 





over a 


state 


equal amounts of 


are dealing 


14.3 x 20.58 


2 20.58 29 9 
All the air above the 10,000 foot level 
in the standard air column will have ¢ 
weight of 10.11 pounds. This method w 
convert any 


in inches of mer- 
weight in pounds 


“pressure 
cury to a pressure 0! 
per square inch 

A sensitive altimeter is constructed in 


such a manner that whenever a certain 
pressure surrounds the Instrument it 
give a related indication in feet. If we 
rotate the setting knob to 29.92 and si 
ject the instrument to a pressure of 20.58 


inches of mercury it will invariably in- 
10,000 feet 





assuming (aS we sn 


dicate 
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Conveniently located from coast to coast, 
WAA-Approved Distributors are selling choice, 
unused Aircraft Components at prices that are 
right. Thousands upon thousands of general 
replacement parts, accessories, hardware items, 
tires and tubes, engines, engine parts, and 
many other valuable items are being offered. 

These distributors were selected by WAA 
because of their recognized position in the air- 
craft industry, their technical ‘“‘know-how” and 
their ability to serve you efficiently. 


x 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston - Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Denver + Detroit - Grand Prairie, Tex. - Helena - Houston + Jacksonville - Kansas City, Mo. - Little Rock 
Los Angeles + Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New Orleans - New York - Omaha ~- Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. + Richmond « St. Louis + Salt Lake City * San Antonio + San Franci * Seattle » Spok + Tulsa 


OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT AND ELECTRONICS DISPOSAL 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 





See a WAA-Approved Distributor 


For a complete list of Approved Distributors, 
showing the types of equipment offered by 
each, write to the Office of Aircraft and Elec- 
tronics Disposal, War Assets Administration, 
425 Second Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Any one of these carefully chosen Distribu- 
tors can offer you top-notch, unused compo- 
nents at extremely attractive prices. Visit, 
*phone or write the nearest. You will be agree- 
ably surprised to learn the variety and quality 
of components he has available. 
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74 
do) that there is no mechanical or scale 
error. 

If we placed an altimeter in the stand 
ard air column at sea level where the 
pressure and temperature are 29.92 inches 
of mercury and plus 15° centigrade the 
instrument would indicate zero. Leaving 
the setting at 29.92 we could ascend in 
the standard air column to any practica 
altitude and the instrument 
tinue to indicate accurately 
the descent. 

If we carried it up 
plugged in on the star 
the instrument would indi 


would con- 


throughout 


to 10.000 feet and 
olumn 


alr < 


ite 10.000 feet 





However, if the air column comm s t 
cool, a curious process will deve! { 

calling that the particular standard air 
column we are dealing with is trapped ir 
a cylinder it is easily seen that if the 

in the cylinder cools it will flow eartt 


ward. 

Under these conditions pressures 
the way up will change. Note, also, that 
having trapped the air in the cylinde 
there cannot possibly be any change i 
sea level pressure no matter how much 
we heat or cool the column. We starte 
out with a sea level 
inches of mercury or 14.7 pounds of 
Heating or cooling it is not going t 
change the amount of air 

Granted that under these conditions 
any changes of temperature throughout 
the column will not change the amount 
of air we started out h, tl 
changes in pressure will be at altitude 


pressure of 29.92 





ke Our new 


| “How d'ya 
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above sea level. For example, we know 
the weight of the air above the 10,000 foot 
level was 10.11 pounds. Suppose after 
cooling there are left only 9.11 pounds 
and that a pound of air has flowed from 
above to below the 10,000 foot level. Then 


9.11 
is nes if ercury 
2 x 
drop in pressure is nearly two 





Obviously the indicated altitude 
conditions would increase 
enormously. The reader probably will 
have realized that the so-called tempera- 
ture correction Is, In essence, a correction 


der such 








le for changes in pressure at altitudes 
These changes in pres- 
sure are caused by heating or cooling the 


above sea level 


uir column 
Altimeters are constructed in such a 
nanner that no matter what you “set” in 
he window of the instrument the point- 
l indicate height 





ers of the altimeter will 
bove or below the particular pressure 
If you set 29.31 in the window and 
your pointers show plus 1,500 feet you 
ire 1,500 feet above 
olumn the 





point in the air 
pressure of which is 29.31 
inches of mercury. If you set 28.1, the 
owest value on most setting scales, and 
the pointers show a minus 1,200 feet it 
merely means you are 1,200 feet (plus o1 
minus any of the so-called temperature 


under a point in the column tne 


pressure of which is 28.1 inches of mer- 


ury. Then, obviously, because it is the 
istom to measure height in terms of 
mean sea level, all you need to Know IS 


rader warning device?" 
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the sea-level pressure in your vicinity 
and set it in the window. Then, provided 
the air column is standard in respect to 
temperature the altimeter will indicate 
accurately. The fact that you might be 
landlocked 3,500 miles in all directions is 
irrelevant because weathermen can eas- 
ily convert a pressure taken at a sur- 
veyed elevation of 3,500 feet to its sea 
level equivalent, and that is what you 
want. 

Therefore, the altimeter setting is any 
pressure corrected to sea level. Towers 
will get it in practice by turning the 
pointers of the tower (or range station) 
to the surveyed elevation of the source of 
static pressure. In a tower located at a 
point 1,576 feet above sea level and in 
which the static pressure is taken 40 feet 
above the runway the tower operator 
turns his pointers to 1,576 plus 40 or 1,616 
feet, reads the value in the window and 
broadcasts it to you. 

Once you have brought your altimeter 
setting up to date you now may read 
By definition, an 
indicated altitude is your height in feet 
above mean sea level plus or minus any 
mechanical errors in the instrument and 
any so-called temperature error. In do- 
mestic flight air traffic contro] procedures 
require that a pilot fly at an indicated 
altitude. This is not your true altitude 
Changes of temperature may make your 
indicated altitude as much as 2,500 feet 
above or below your true altitude. Nev- 
ertheless, you fly this value. The practice 
of flying a true altitude is impractical 
Every airplane in your vicinity will share 
the same error so, provided you have suf- 
ficient terrain clearance, the contro! of 


your indicated altitude 





vertical spacing is simpler by this meth« 
In many parts of the world there is no 
altimeter setting information. Frequently 
no one has the foggiest idea what pres- 
sures lie ahead of the pilot. Theref 
particularly in the Air Transport Com- 
and in many scattered 
regions pilots are instructed to fly a pres- 
sure altitude. This term need bring no 
trembling. A pressure altitude may be 
read off the altimeter after setting it to 
29.92. Your pressure altitude is your 
height in feet above or below the points 
in the air column with a pressure of 29.92 
inches of mercury. This standard pres- 
sure moves up and down, above and be- 
low sea level and one can see that it is 
only satisfactory in keeping you spaced 
from other aircraft in the same vicinity 
You have no idea how high above sea 


ore, 


mand, over water 


level you really are 

However, in computing your true alti- 
tude, provided you have the proper alti- 
meter setting, it is necessary to know 
your Most 
aircraft are furnished with at 
altimeters. The pilot’s altimeter is usu- 
ally set to the current altimeter setting 
and the co-pilot’s altimeter may be fi 
with a pressure altitude setting 


pressure altitude military 


least two 


However, there are many ways to read 
pressure altitude 
tional method of setting 29.92 in the win- 
dow. One of them involves the use of 
the little white 
or reference markers 


besides the conve 


triangles, called indices 


Reference markers are standard on all 
Air Corps sensitive types of altimeters 
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WAXIMUM TRAINING | 
IN MINIMUM TIME~ 











CAL "A RO Career Training will add doliars to your pay 


check all the rest of your life! This leadership training is complete, 

thorough and highly concentrated. The courses are C.A.A. approved with 

all non-essentials eliminated to train you in the shortest period of time 

for the best position possible. Upon graduation you are fully qualified 
to enter the employ of an aircraft manufacturer or airline. 


Since 1929 Cal-Aero Technical Institute training has 
been dedicated to the advancement of ambitious young 
men for careers in Aviation. Specializing in Aeronau- 
tical Engineering and Master Aviation mechanics, it 
can provide you with a foundation for a profitable 
occupation and secure future. The subjects you study 
are the very things you do on the job, and are approved 


by the Aviation Industry, the very men who employ’ 


you and know today’s seeromeny, 


Over 6000 civilian successful graduates in all phases of 
aviation activity, prove that Cal-Aero’s 
training gets results and always pays. 
WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE— 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT. 
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y INSTITUTE 


TOCHNICAL aS 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


GLENDALE I, (Los Angeles County) CALIFORNIA 


TRAIN IN SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


We invite your consideration and comparison. Just 
mail the coupon for full information and details, but 
DO IT TODAY. Enrollment is limited. 


Cal-Aero has solved the 
housing situation for its 
students. Your room, 
board and transporta- 
tion are no longer a 
problem here. 
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APPROVED 
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VETERANS 





CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
Send full information and catalogue free, on courses checked below: 
() AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
() MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 
() SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 
() POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
)} COMBINATION MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING COURSE 
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HOME STUDY —AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINT READING 
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Originally they were used in altimeter 
setting procedures, prior to the introduc- 
tion of the setting window. In the old 
days a pilot flew over a range station, 
called in and asked for the pressure alti- 
tude variation. This is a value in feet 
If the range replied that the pressure al- 
titude variation was minus 450 fee 
pilot rotated the setting knob unti 
reference markers had traveled counter 
clockwise a total of 450 feet. This is 
equivalent to setting 30.42 in the window 
of current types. Commonly, one may 
say that the pressure of 29.92 has moved 
450 feet above sea level 

If you set a modern altimeter to 30.42 
the reference markers will show a coun- 
ter-clockwise travel of 450 feet. If you 
set the altimeter to 29.92 the reference 
markers will be zeroed at the top of the 
dial. The motion of the reference markers 
can only be controlled by turning the set 
ting knob. They will always move in ar 
equal and opposite direction to the hands 
of the altimeter. Supposing the altimeter 
is set to 29.92 and the hands indicate 1,200 
feet. This is the pressure altitude of the 
static source of instrument. Now, if you 
turn the setting knob until the hands in- 
dicate zero, the reference markers will 
indicate 1,200 feet. Therefore 

A second method of measuring pres- 
sure altitude is to zero the hands and 
read the reference markers. They wil 
merely exchange positions with the 
hands. 

The third method of reading pressure 
altitude is to get the correct altimeter 


the 


t 1 
l the 





meer fee & & & 


- 2 fe ws 
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setting. After making this setting you can 
read an indicated altitude. Also the ref- 
erence markers will have rotated a few 
hundred feet, either clockwise or counter- 
clockwise. If they have moved counter- 
clockwise the value in the setting window 
will be higher than 29.92. Assuming a set- 
ting of 30.42 the reference markers will be 
450 feet to the left of counter-clockwise 
of zero, their standard position. Now, 
supposing the pointers indicate 2,000 feet 
we have 
Indicated altitude 


Pressure altitude variatior minus 450 feet 


I’re ire altitude R 1550 feet 


2000 Teet 


Neither of these other two methods 
possess any practical value to the pilot, 
yet an understanding of them is impor- 
tant in using the altimeter under conven- 
tional methods. 

Most pilots know that when the point- 
ers are turned to zero the window read- 
ing will correspond to the actual pressure 
surrounding the instrument. On a cer- 
tain day a pilot zeroes his pointers and 
the window reads 29.11. Assuming the 
airplane is standing on the runway 29.11 
is the actual pressure at the runway—or 
the field level pressure. Now, whenever 
the pointers are zeroed the reference 
markers will measure pressure altitude. 
Therefore, if an airplane 10,000 feet above 
the runway was making an instrument 
letdown with an altimeter set to 29.11, the 
field level pressure, the altimeter would 
register zero when the airplane landed. 

If the pilot of the airplane had set his 
reference markers to the field pressure 

















You left it out in the sun too long 
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altitude, the same result would have been 
obtained. 

The conventional letdown procedures 
are published in height above sea level 
In practice a pilot may not actually make 
a procedure turn at 4,500 feet above sea 
level, as the letdown manual requires, but 
rather he will make a procedure turn at 
an indicated 4,500. In any event his altim- 
eter will have been set to the current 
“altimeter setting” and his instrument 
will read an indicated altitude above sea 
level. 

However, many military aircraft are 
still not equipped with radio altimeters. 
Therefore, if the pilot has two altimeters, 
he can use his second altimeter as a run- 
way indicator by calling for an additional 
setting. In practice the common proce- 
dure, standardized though infrequently 
used in the armed forces, is to request: 

1. Altimeter setting for the sea level 
indicator. 

2. (If the runway is under 1,200 feet) 
field level pressure, setting it in the win- 
dow. 

3. (If the runway is over 1,200 feet) 
field pressure altitude, setting it clock- 
wise with the reference markers. 

Either of the last two settings made on 
the second cockpit altimeter affords the 
pilot an accurate indication of height 
above the runway, plus or minus instru- 
ment and “temperature” error. In any 
event the last two settings will give him 
a zero reading when he lands, within the 
limits of the altimeter. 

A better procedure to get zero indica- 
tions would be to call in for the field 
pressure altitude at all airports and set it 
with the reference markers. Policy, how- 
ever, and the assumption that a pilot will 
have less trouble with the window, has 
determined otherwise 

The problem of altimeter usage may be 
reduced to a few simple rules. If the 
pilot flies from any pressure to a lower 
pressure without resetting the altimeter 
and while holding a constant indicated 
altitude, the airplane will trace out an 
isobar through the atmosphere. In this 
case the isobar will approach, as will the 
airplane, the earth’s surface. We say that 
the indicated altitude will be greater than 
the true altitude 

Again, if the temperatures throughout 
the air columns encountered by the air- 
plane decrease below standard, even 
though the sea level pressures en route 
remain constant, the altimeter will have 
overindicated. When the temperature 
decreases at any surveyed level, air will 
flow downward. The weight of the air 
above the level will decrease, conse- 
quently the pressure will decrease. Con- 
sequently the altimeter will overindicate 

Corrections for changes in sea level 
pressure are made by keeping the altim- 
eter setting up to date. Corrections for 
changes of above sea level 
brought about by heating or cooling of 
the air 
types of computers, such as the E-6B, 
Mark VII and others. 

For additional security a pilot may 
land with two altimeter settings, one giv- 
ing him an indicated altitude above sea 
level, the other giving him an indicated 
altitude above the runway. END 
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® | THE STORY OF THE NATS IN WORDS AND PICTURES 


s * 
“0 “The story of the NATS is told most graphically in Opera- 
wf tion Lifeline . . . James Lee and Joe Rosenthal’s five week 


air tour of Pacific bases resulted in a distinguished album 








aid Text by Ace Correspondent James Lee of startling, effective photographs, a comprehensive story 
dvs Photographs by Joe Rosenthal of the war record and future plans of the NATS... Many 
w- 
rill One of the greatest stories to come out of the war is of the illustrations have deep pictorial beauty; moreover, 
1as this dramatic and personalized history of the Naval cameraman Rosenthal has thoroughly pictured all the key 
Air Transport Service. It is handsomely produced; operational activities.”"—San Francisco News 
be contains 28,000 words of text; more than 150 striking “Details th a ofan ss 
he color and black and white photographs. And it is a SR CS PATS SE SVE SS Cle Veet ee Fae 
10% record of achievement without parallel in the history . . . Lee’s fluid style makes easy and interesting reading 
ter of aviation, a tribute to great deeds performed under and Rosenthal’s pictures are a story in themselves.”— 
ed tremendous difficulties. Price, $5.00 Newark Call 
ar * i 
ie A handsome volume .. . will have special interest for 
he those who were in the service as it doesn’t minimize their 
at truly notable achievements.”—Los Angeles Times 
an “The story of the Naval Air Transport Service and what 
; it did in the global war is particularly notable for the 
u . ° ° P ° 
oe richness of its photographic illustrations by Joe Rosenthal 
en and lucid text by James Lee.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Don’t Sell Private 
Flying Short 
(Continued from page 18) 
planes decrease and utility increases 

The distribution of registered aircraft 
by counties and states affords a good 
means of determining how the aircraft 
activities and interests are divided 
throughout the country. A report re 
leased by the CAA on June 1, 1947, 
shows this distribution by county and 
state as of January 1, 1947. California 
had a registration of 8,456 airplanes or 
approximately 10.5 per cent of the total 
followed by Texas, with 7,789 or slightly 
over 9.6 per cent of the total. Distribu 
tion on a population basis is shown in 
the map on page 16. 

The establishment of a good, stable 
service business by all dealers and dis- 
tributors cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. The president of a large engine 
manufacturing company recently said 
that the service department and the vol- 
ume of service business is the backbone 
of any well organized dealer-distributor 
organization. Those organizations who 
have given attention to this subject in the 
past have demonstrated that they are the 
ones who come through the seasonal de- 
cline in sales, recessions or other business 
cycles. The dollar volume of 
work, sales of accessories, fuel, 
can exceed that of the sale of airplanes 
If you doubt this, compute the estimated 
operating costs of the airpl 
territory and compare it w 
of new sales. 

In general, the personal airplane 
facturers did not give the export 
in 1946 the attention it deserved 
had difficulty supplying the local demand 
As a result, exports in 1946 were disay 
pointing. The 11 manufac 
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FLYING 


reported export data to the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association showed that only 
1,383 airplanes having a value of $3,298,- 
342 were exported in the year 1946. This 
represented only a little over four per 
cent of the 34,309 airplanes of less than 
400 h.p. built in the USA. as shown by 
department of commerce data. 

Considerably more effort has been 
placed on the export market in 1947 with 
the result that for the first seven months 
the 11 manufacturers reporting to the 
AIA exported 1,094 aircraft for a value 
of $4,125,535. This represents 9.45 per cent 
of the total production of these companies 
and 11.02 per cent of the dollar value 

Continued emphasis on exports to 
countries below the equator and those 
which enjoy good year-around flying 
conditions will help increase production 
during the latter part of 1947, when sales 
are usually low. 

Canada was the best customer for the 
first six months of this year according 
to the AIA data and imported 175 air- 
planes from the USA. Argentina was 
second with 123 airplanes, Mexico third 
with 56, South Africa fourth with 47 and 
Sweden fifth with 38 

A review of the basic data previously 
used to arrive at a rational estimate of 
personal airplane production indicates 
that the methods were good and can be 
used to estimate probable production for 
1948. Based on the absence of a general 
recession in business, the industry should 
be able to sell 25,000 airplanes in 1948. 
Continual improvement in utility and in 


} 


langars, airport and service facilities 
should see this figure increase materially 
in 1949 

The prediction of this volume of air- 
craft sales takes into account the im- 
which has been made in 
dealer-distributor organizations and the 
improved methods of selling, which have 
been adopted by a large majority of them. 


provement 








IX standard navigational devices 
are incorporated into the newly 
marketed Warner plotter-compute! 
produced by Warner Sales Company 
Chicago. The plotter-computer com 
bines straight edge, dividers, -pro 
tractor, parallel rule, drift scale ar 

circular slide rule. 

With the device the navigator car 
measure distances on aeronauti 
charts; measure courses as true 
magnetic or compass; solve all types 











NAVIGATOR’S AID 


of wind problems; and indicate drift 
angle from checkpoint information. 
The plotter-computer also serves as 
a straight edge for drawing course 
lines and bearings; plots true, mag- 
netic, compass or relative bearings; 
solves fuel consumption problems; 
converts nautical miles to statute 
miles to kilometers; and solves prob- 
lems in multiplication, division, pro- 


portions and ratios 


It is made of laminated vinylite. 
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Another encouraging sign is the increase 
in facilities for airplane housing, airplane 
service at reasonable prices, and good air- 
port planning. 

Another very important factor is the 
trend toward lower operating costs and 
lower first costs. The trend toward lower 
first costs will be particularly noticeable 
in the two-place plane and in four-place 
family-type craft of moderate power and 
performance. 

One of the foremost signs of progress 
is the continued increase in the use of the 
airplane by. business organizations, the 
farmer, the sportsman, and the individual 
whose business activities require frequent 
trips of 150 miles or more. These per- 
sons represent a substantial number but 
by no stretch of the imagination can they 
equal the number of other persons who 
travel inter-city only on vacations and 
other infrequent occasions. Predictions 
on potential airplane sales must be real- 
istic and take the following facts into 
account. 

1. More and better located airports 
have done a great deal to reduce the time 
lost in travel to and from airports. Some 
airports already provide Drive-Your-Self 
facilities for the convenience of the itin- 
erant flyer and as traffic grows more of 
these facilities will become available. 

2. The use of the airplane by the 
farmer has resulted in a high degree of 
utility. The flying farmer movement is 
growing rapidly because here is an ap- 
plication where the landing and take-off 
facilities are practically at the pilot's 
door and the distances to be travelled are 
well within the practical limits of airplane 
utility. 

3. The increasing use of airplanes by 
business organizations as part of thei! 
regular business activities. The spread- 
ing of manufacturing facilities rather than 
concentration in any one area is going on 
continually. This condition, plus the es- 
tablishment of new manufacturing facili- 
ties in the south and west coast areas 
which sell to the high consumption areas 
in the east north central and north At- 
lantic areas all require increased travel 
The airplane can be and is being used 
with a high degree of utility. 

4. Increasing interest is being shown 
in state-CAA sponsored air education 
programs. Twenty-eight states now have 
complete aviation education programs 
and 12 more are working on plans with 
the aid of CAA consultants. 

5. Colleges and _ universities show 
growing interest in student veterans’ par- 
ticipation in flying training under the G.I 
Bill of Rights on regular school schedules 

6. The establishment of the first sky- 
way for touring airmen between Los 
Angeles and Washington designated as 
Skyway No. 1 was recently announced 
by the CAA. (See “Highway in the Sky,’ 
page 33.) 

7. Keen interest is maintained by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in per- 
sonal flying. 

8. Industry-wide cooperation is evi- 
denced by one of the major engine manu- 
facturers devoting its advertising cam- 
paign to industry promotion through 
“Start Flying Now” advertising 
9. The desire to fly and the enthusiasm 
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The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also national 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; 
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FLYING 


Why Every Private Pilot 
And Owner Should Be 
A Member of AOPA 


—— flying in America has increased 
five times over the war years. Thousands of 
war trained flyers are already taking an active 
part in civilian aviation, while thousands of 
other people, young and old, will take to the 
air for the thrill and enjoyment of flying. 
Now—more than ever before—private flying 
needs AOPA—and AOPA needs the active 
support of nonscheduled owners and pilots. 
Some stabilizing effort must be made to 
guard against a chaotic condition in civil avia- 
tion. Government agencies, however capable 
and farseeing, are not enough. It is through 
an organization of flyers themselves that geo- 
graphical, individual, and group problems can 
be resolved into a concerted and unified plan 


for action. 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


Such an organization is AOPA. Active for 
years, it has thousands of members, and is the 
largest association of non-scheduled pilots 
and owners in the world. Membership gives 
the individual flyer a powerful voice—the 
united voice of many fellow member-pilots 
with the same interests and the same problems, 
and with one great objective—to make per- 
sonal flying safer, more enjoyable and less ex- 
pensive. 

AOPA operates on a non-profit basis and is 
dedicated to the advancement of private flying. 
Ask your fellow pilots, and write in for details 
of AOPA’s long range 24-point program. If 
you desire to join immediately use the coupon 
below; annual dues are only $5.00 and you are 
eligible for membership if you have soloed. 
You owe it to yourself to join AOPA. 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-148 

Washington Bidg., 1 5th and N.Y. Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 








AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA 
edition of FLYING magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card 
assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA 
airports; advantageous aviation insurance service; low cost 
aircraft finance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, em- 
blems for your plane and car, and membership card. Above 
all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for your flying 
interests in government and other circles. 


AO PA 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 








| first soloed on airplane ot. .........-eeecesees in ThE YOOr. we seeeees ; 
| own circraft NC... cc eeeeeeess MakScccccccccececccccccccccecess 
| hereby apply for membership in AOPA 
Enclosed find check or money order for... ..ccececsscceeseseececeeece 
(U. S. A, Canada, Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00; Al! other 
Foreign. $6.00.) 


ADDRESS. .ccccccecccccccccccccceseseseesesessssseesesessesesess 
CITY & STATE... ceseee PUTT TTTITICI CITT ee 
PILOT LICENSE NUMBER... ccccceccccverercceseseeeeeesesessees 
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YOUR FUTURE 
IN AVIATION 

begins with... 
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HELICOPTER 
* TRAINING 


@ CAA approved flight course 
@ Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


@ Inexpensive housing facilities avail 
able, conveniently located near 
school. 


Insure your future in aviation by writing 
today for full information. 


TRAINING DIVISION 


NEW ENGLAND 
HELICOPTER SERVICE, Inc. 


State Airport—Hillsgrove, R. I. 
Telephone Greenwood 1803 
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The 3-24B provides positive steerability— 
positive tontrol, far beyond Rudder travel 
With proper connector spring tension of 
25-30 Ibs., it will turn to 65 degrees either 
side of center, without full-swivelling, and 
every degree is pilot-controlled 


MAKES TAXIING EASIER 


Neither strong crosswinds, nor rutty fields 
ore troublesome to the pilot whose ship is 
equipped with oa Scott 3-24B—because this 
Automatic Steerable and Ful!-Swivel Tail 
Wheel Assembly gives him positive taxi- 
ing control — without reducing his ability 
to “pivot” the ship.on the field, or in the 
hangar. These designed-in Scott service 
and safety features are CAA cpproved 
for most Light Aircraft. 


Establishe 
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“= SCOTT 
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rawrv-von seevct 224 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. 
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Write for FREE 1948 
Accessory Folder 
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tor flying which is continuing to develop 
in so many people should have a very 
beneficial effect in increasing the use of 
the airplane for pleasure as well as for 
business. In this respect also, the use of 
the airplane for pleasure should not be 
overlooked as one of the measures of 
utility. 

10. Improvements in design are under- 
way to give better performance, safety 
and comfort, such as shown by the trend 


towards metal construction, castering 
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lending gears, noise reduction, non-icing 
induction systems, improved _ stream- 
lining and many other features appearing 
in the new airplanes. 

Many other signs of progress are on 
the horizon. The personal airplane in- 
dustry has gained enough momentum to 
show the type of growth it is capable of. 
I refer not to any fantastic production 
figures, but to a good stable business 
operated on a rational and realistic sched- 
ule. Don’t sel! it short! END 





Pipeline Air Force 


(Continued from page 15) 


That one item—pipeline inspection— 
should save the Aramco organization 
enough to make the planes pay for them- 
selves. Leaks along the pipeline can be 
located in a matter of hours now, though 
it used to take days or weeks for Arab 
pipe patrols to trek through the heat and 
dust on foot. 

But operation of planes in the blistering 
heat of Saudi Arabia is no cinch. Take 
the matter of climate. The mercury does 
everything but outside loops during a 
year—and the five Navions will be baked 
in temperatures which regularly bounce 


bers and the name “Aramco” disappear 
quickly under the stinging abrasive of 
wind-driven pumice that fills the air. But 
bright metal is easier to spot in desert 
wastes than color, and the maintenance 
chap wielding the brush is kept busy 
enough repainting identification numbers 
Ever since 1930, when King Ibn Saud 
asked American oil men to explore his 
country for petroleum, the airplane 
should have been the way to prospect the 
vast deserts. But only recently has that 
“should” been realized. The war helped 
and the American oil men’s impatience 
helped more. Since last February the air- 
plane has taken its rightful place here. 
Aramco now has one of the largest 
privately-owned “air forces” in civilian 





Dhahran Airport, main Aramco base, was built for AAF. It has personnel 
homes, repair shops, hangar, supply sheds and two 6,000-foot runways. 


up to 130° and higher. Planes and power- 
plants take a beating from this heat, what 
with thinned oil, overheated engines and 
the continual blast of fiery air on the 
ground. Metal parts become too hot td 
touch, and interiors are almost unbear- 

This super heat is 
tou insulation and_ instru- 
ments, to say nothing of crews and pas- 
sengers. Then there is the dust. No filters 





able except in flight 


gn on tires, 


ave been developed to Keep it out ol 
It works its way 
instruments, en- 
gines. After a few hundred hours, hand- 
fuls of dirt can be scooped from oil sumps 
and other parts of the powerplants. En- 
gine replacements are merely a part of 


every part that moves 


ito watches, cameras, 


routine maintenance 

The Navions destined for Saudi Arabia 
won't have the paint jobs shown on the 
cover for long. The identification num- 


use. There are two tour-engined Douglas 
DC-4 transports, one a plush job for per- 
sonnel and the other a strictly cargo job; 
eight twin-engined Douglas C-47 trans- 
ports; two single-engined four-passenger 
Fairchild transports; one twin-engined 
Beechcraft transport; one 10-passenge 
single-engined Noorduyn Norseman; and 
the new fleet of five Ryan Navions. 

All the aircraft, including the little 
fleet of Navions, are fitted with the latest 
in navigation and blind flying instru 
ments, including automatic direction 
finders, gyro instrument panel, and ex 
tra fuel tanks. They all carry food and 
water on long over-desert hops. Most ot 
the planes were flown to Arabia but the 
Navions went by boat to Ras Tanu: 
about 28 miles north of Dhahran | 
which they were -trucked for assembly 

Under the direction of E. S. Maloney 
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veteran ATC flyer and chief pilot for The Texas Company, the 
planes are ready on a moment’s notice to leave for any point 
anywhere. There are eight pilots (paid $800 monthly), 10 co- 
pilots (paid $500) and 200 additional trained personnel to fly, 
service and maintain the planes. 

During summer, a north wind blows here most of the time. 
When the wind is up to its usual routine, a screen of fine sand 
whirls over the ground. Above the swirling sand is a “fog” of 
fine dust for several thousand feet more. The only way to 
escape it is to go higher, much higher, or book passage for the 
States 

If you decide to go higher, above the dust, you find you are 
smack in the middle of giant thermals. The superheated sands 
launch vast areas of hot air boiling upwards to over 10,000 feet. 
Chief Pilot Maloney told the author it is so rough on some 
days that you can hardly sit in a plane, let alone fly it. Safety 
belts are a universal must, and the native workers are in- 
variably sick as soon as they leave the ground. This makes 
servicing the planes an anything-but-romantic chore for the 
ground crews. 

Aramco fields are either excellent—or the opposite. At 
Dhahran, for example, there is an excellent field built originally 
for the AAF where planes can luxuriate in two 6,000-foot run- 
ways and have ample hangar space and shop equipment. 
Other fields about the company’s area are made via the bull- 
dozer and snow fence system. The bulldozer shoves aside the 
fine powdery sand r down to the gravel subsurface, or even 
down to the concrete-like hardpan beneath the two top layers. 
A border of snow fences is installed to keep the ever-moving 
sand from sneaking back during a windy night. If emergency 

andings have to be made away from a field or flight strip they 
are made with wheels up if possible to prevent nosing over in 





the sana 

Roads are important not only for surface vehicles but to the 
Aramco fleet. But because of the drifting sand and the fine 
dust in the air, navigation is usually by instruments. When 
possible, the pilots fly contact along the roads which are made 
by bulldozing straight through the riffled dunes and then oiling 
the swath. 

Both the aircraft and the flying personnel operate under CAA 
regulations, for they must be qualified to fly to the U. S. at any 
time. Observance of CAA rules is also good insurance that 
crews and planes will be in top notch condition at all times. 

The flying personnel maintain their tickets by extra flying 
if necessary. Co-pilots do most of the single-engined flying, so 
they can log more landings and take-offs. Most of the multi- 
engined use is for long flights, with a single landing and take- 
off at each end—and the pilot in charge is usually credited. 
The new Navions will give some of the pilots a real chance to 
log extra time. 

The two DC-4s, both the plush job and the cargo version, 
make two round trips to the States every month, carrying about 
30 passengers or a load of high priority cargo. The crew of the 
plush job is complete with all trimmings—including a hostess. 
Thirty hours in the air gets you there or back. The planes 
leave New York at noon, going via Gander, Newfoundland, to 
Lisbon, arriving there about 11 the next morning. The follow- 
ing day they hop off again for Cairo and the company bases 
to the east, making it in three days in the same luxury as the 
regular cash-on-the-barrel-head lines. 

The fleet of Aramco aircraft déserves much credit for the 
success of tapping oil from Arabian sands. And, certainly, the 
Aramco aircraft should never have to land because of dry fuel 
tanks. That would be really embarrassing. END 





Report from Washington 
(Continued from page 55) 


a recent air carrier accident involving fire aboard the aircraft.” 
the CAB explained, “has indicated that the landing flare equip- 
ment located in the wing root section adjacent to the known 
fire area may have contributed substantially to the intensity of 
such fire.” Other regulations may follow when the investiga- 
tion 1S completed 

What they will involve is anybody's guess but some idea may 
be gathered from a statement made by David L. Behncke, presi- 
dent of the Air Line Pilots Association, after the October 24 
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tragedy. Among his recommendations re- 
garding fire on aircraft he suggests build- 
ing planes so that the greatest possible 
number of areas (including baggage com- 
partments) be accessible during flight 
that carbon dioxide fire extinguishers be 
replaced with ones more effective on a 
smouldering fire; that more care be used 
in installing and insulating electrical 
equipment; that a non-inflammable hy- 
draulic fluid be developed, as well as 
cell gas tanks instead of integral fuel 
tanks, and that “gasoline cabin heaters 
with attendant fuel lines and electrical 
connections” be junked. 


Package Rates 
From the West Coast comes a story 
that might be worth the while of many a 
fixed-base operator to study. It concerns 
a double-barreled personal plane pilot 
plan devised by the Boller-Sand Ercoupe 
Flying Club, an operation at Grand Cen 
tral Airport, Glendale, Calif. Out for new 
business and with an eye to the future, 
the club rents new planes (with radio) 
at a flat rate of $18 a day, including week 
end days. Pilot pays for gas and oil 
Early reports are that pilots are taking 
to the deal with gusto and new planes 
are being added to the rental list ever) 
week. Second package is for 
wanting to learn to fly—$175 
payment basis that has been 
local banks. The course include 
school, flight time, text books, 








manent membership in the 
which entitles holders to ime 
10 per cent off after cor ig the 
course. 
Skyway One 

The year 1948 may bring a skyful of 
dark clouds to the personal aircraft bus 
ness but there will be at least one si 
lining. This is the dedication and (every 
body hopes) frequent us¢« Skyway No 
1 (See Highway in the Sky, page 30 
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first transcontinental marked airway for 
private planes, from Washington, D. C., 
to Los Angeles. Dedication is set for 
Saturday, April 24, by John A. Reilly, 
president of the Washington Board of 
Trade and one of the ring-leaders in the 
Skyway project. Mr. Reilly adds that he 
hopes “next spring will see many of the 
5,000 towns and cities on the skyway 
route ready with airmarkings.” He’s also 
an optimist, this Reilly. “The weather all 
across the country,” he says, “should be 
very favorable for private flying by a 
month after Easter.” 

From the Los Angeles end of the line, 
Glen B. Eastburn of the L.A. Chamber 
of Commerce reports extensive plans un- 
derway, and in between come scattered 
reports indicating that the skyway idea 
is getting a lively reception. Stanley 
Draper of the Oklahoma Chamber of 
Commerce reports plans for a gigantic 
chuck party on the big day, with guests 
invited from all over the Southwest. Even 
off-course towns are joining in the air- 
marking drive, as witness Gainesville, 
Mo., pop. 300, just south of the northern 
arm of the new skyway as it veers north 
of Abilene, Tex., toward St. Louis. 

Gainesville’s flying mayor, H. T. Har- 
lin, took care of the airmarking job and 
ided a flight strip to boot. “I think all 





towns,” says the mayor, “regardless of 
size, should be marked Doesn’t cost 
much, either. Even a tailor-made job, 
CAA-approved, is less than $100. Or you 
can do it yourself with volunteer help. 





Army's Choice 

Some time ago the Army Ground 
Forces told the Air Force that they 
wanted new planes for liaison work. Air 
Force immediately went to work with 
manufacturers testing two types—two- 
placers for observation work, four-placers 


for liaison. Results of the tests gave the 


nod to Aeroncas (two-place ) and Ryans 
four) The decision means orders to 
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both builders, since the Ground Forces 
reported need of 386 liaison aircraft dur- 
ing the next two years. Air Force re- 
fused to say why they picked the planes 
they did, or what planes were tried and 
found wanting. 


AF Expansion 

Air Force, though still handicapped by 
budget trouble, plans to do some expand- 
ing on its own this year. AF pilot train- 
ing program for 1948 will be tripled 
About time, too—the present number of 
rated aviators in active service is 21,000, 
less than half of the 43,000 flyers called 
for as a minimum number for adequate 
security. Aviation cadet classes will be 
expanded to take in about 3,000 instead 
of the 1,000 trained in 1947. Two out of 
three cadets will win their wings, it is 
estimated, which will give AF 2,000 new 
pilots by the beginning of 1949. 

In the drive for cadets, AF has stream- 
lined the qualifying tests and upped the 
number of examining boards from three 
to 55. “Psychometer tests,” which in- 
volved too much equipment, have been 
ditched. To qualify for testing, pilots 
must be single, between 20 and 2615, and 
have two years of college or its equiva- 
lent. If you pass, while in training you 
get $75 a month plus a buck a day for 
groceries; free uniforms, and a $10,000 
paid-up life insurance policy. Gradua- 
tion gives you a reserve second lieuten- 
ant’s commission and a top income of 
$372 a month. You can also compete for 
regular USAF commissions. 


New Era? 

A straw came down the wind the other 
day that may be most significant to avia- 
tion’s future even beginning next year. 
This is the recurring rumor that CAA 
and a lot of other people—especially in 
the lightplane and transport fields—aren’t 
too happy about the way air races are 
styled these days. When a plane was a 
sensation if it went 200 m.p.h. meets were 
exciting to the spectators and not too 
dangerous to the participants. But these 
days, with near-sonic speeds, spectator 
participation in any given race is meas- 
ured in terms of seconds and the hot 
stuff coming in low is a menace not only 
to the paid customers but to anybody else 





on the ground for miles around 

So seriously is this being taken that 
CAA may balk at a permit for the Cleve- 
land National Air Races in 1948, at least 
as at present constituted. Too dangerous, 
too damaging to present-day aviation. An 
alternative is offered by one of CAA’s 
personal flying specialists, Charles E. Cox, 
Jr., who believes that the emphasis at 
such meets should be on lightplanes. As 
an example, he offers the suggestion that 
Cleveland feature such events as a road- 
able airplane race as soon as possible 
Pilots with planes minus wings could 
line up at a starting line, race to thei! 
wings down the field, mount them, take a 
few turns around the pylons, land, de- 
tach wings, and race back to the starting 
line. Similar lightplane events could be 
emphasized, with only the most signifi- 
cant of the old-time, long-distance races 
retained on the program. Stunting would 
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be at a minimum, and ultimately would 
be completely eliminated. 


Cheers! 

We heard the otber day what really 
happened to the passengers in that DC-4 
that suddenly turned upside-down and 
then resumed normal flight. One of them 

‘harles C. Colvin, a member of the 
President’s Air Policy Committee—was 
aboard, and found himself slowly sliding 
Finally he was sitting com- 
ibly on the ceiling, looking up at 
other customers who had their seat-belts 
strapped and looking around at others 
who hadn’t and who, as he was, were 
sitting on the top of the cabin. 

In the plane’s cockpit, as this was go- 
ing on, co-pilot Melvin D. Logan, a re- 
serve captain with American Airlines, 


he wall 





was making a hero of himself. Colvin, 
yld-timer himself, figured that there 
was enough altitude to right the plane, 


that the pilot would do it. So Col- 

vin gradually worked himself up to his 
seat which, as gradually, took its proper 
position. Other loose passengers did like- 
There were a number of babies aboard, 
but their mothers held on to them for 
grim death and they were not hurt. In- 
leed, the only injury was to an elderly 
who suffered a bruised leg. An- 
woman had hysterics after the 

plane landed, but while airborne every- 
body was calm. They were even better 
than that, as a matter of fact: when the 
normal flight, 
erybody aboard spontaneously began 
to clap. Mr. Colvin is sure, however, 
hey weren’t seeking an encore. END 


woman, 


ane finally resumed 
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(Continued fre 
several continents before Cook was 
able to get it on the presses—but 
turned he ran into people 





ywhere ne 


shoved orders him, several thou- 


sand being in his hands before the book 
even went to the printers. The 25-year- 
Indiana State graduate rounded up 


several of his friends hurriedly and in- 
il Aero Service last 


Cook himself took 500 shares of the 
originally issued in the corporation. 


tuck 250 back in the safe as “com- 
property” and sold the remainder to 
friends. Rahe Hornung, vice-president of 
Terre Haute’s Aviation Board and owner 
| store in the Indiana 





iked the ide When asked about 
ng the venture, he didn’t hesitate: 
“Tell you what I'll de the ex-Air Force 


yr volunteerec | back you this far: 
You can use my Globe Swift for trans- 


tion; and I idvance you enough 


mone to trave And he bought 50 
shares of N.A.S. stock 
That was all Cook needed. He wrote 


to Robert Walkinshaw of Laramie, Wyo., 
sked him to join the outfit as west- 

ern manager—to tour the west in his Lus- 
combe, collecting data on airports. It 
sn’t too hard to enlist the Wyoming 
her because 25-year-old Walkinshaw 
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was that other lieutenant who had helped 
hatch the idea back in that Chinese air 
base tent. 

Then Cook really started to expand. 
He met John D. Tucker, 25, a former 
Eighth Air Force Mustang pilot, who was 
graduating from DePauw University at 
Greencastle, Ind. “Let’s include Alaska,” 
Tucker suggested. And they did. Then 
off Tucker started during the summer for 
Mexico and Canada, lining up airports 
there for inclusion in next April’s edition. 

Cook decided to handle the Middle 
West territory himself, checking airports 
in Hornung’s Swift. Walkinshaw was 
batting through the west in his Luscombe 
And the company enough 
money to buy an Aeronca Chief. The 
company still had to survey airports in 
the east and south. 

Cook contacted Bernard P. Hunt, 23, 
his roommate at Indiana State and a 
former radio gunner on a Marauder 
Hunt ditched his job with a farm ma- 
chinery manufacturing company and 
headed south, tabulating material in the 
southern part of the United States. An 
ex-Navy flyer, 23-year-old Odus Bald 
ridge of Terre Haute was enthusiastic 
about the idea too. So he was set to work 
in the east. But Baldridge (who owns a 
Swift) took the deal only on a temporary 
basis; his ultimate assignment, says Cook, 
will be in Canada and Mexico, where 
he’ll be foreign manager for the Guide 

Cook was surprised at the initial re- 
sponse to the Guide. When orders poured 
in even before publication date, he en- 
listed his wife, Nelle, as bookkeeper—but 
still wasn’t able to handle all the work 
Wives of the other flyers were pressed 
into service and an office opened in sub- 
urban Terre Haute. 

The mail—still before a single Guide 


raked up 
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had been published—was varied. Most 
asked for copies of the book but other 
requests were received. A Navy Com- 
mander in San Diego, for example. asked 
them to plan a cross-country flight from 
San Diego to Boston, giving him all in- 
formation on airports and sending him 
necessary charts. 

That gave Cook another idea, which he 
plans to incorporate in his scheme before 
too many more issues of the Guide go 
out to customers. The National Aero 
Service in the future will give help sim- 
ilar to that now given to motorists by 
automobile associations. Trips will be 
planned, routes selected, airports picked 
and charts mailed to subscribers on re- 
quest. N.A.S. also plans to issue a credit 
card which will be honored at recom- 
mended airports. 

Cook believes his book fills a definite 
need for private flyers. A person wanting 
to make a cross-country hop, he says, has 
no place to turn for really discerning in- 
formation on good airports. He can con- 
sult CAA charts but they show every 
airport—good, bad, indifferent. Snappy 
service, convenient hotels, 
aren't listed by CAA inspectors—and that 
kind of information can’t be put on CAA 
charts. Neither, Cook points out, can 
present airport guides fill the bill. They 
give information about airports but no 
indication of the 
ties on the field, cost of taxis, best places 
restaurants. 


good food 


personal service facili- 


to stay, fees or good 

The job of collecting this information 
was not easy. It involved research and 
personal visits by members of the Na- 
tional Aero Service staff. Before cover- 
ing a state, the staff member consulted 
available printed data on airports, select- 
ing and rejecting possibilities for light- 
plane stopovers or refueling points. They 
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excluded large airports with heavy traffic 
and also tiny airports without facilities. 
Then, they made a personal canvass of 
pilots who had flown in the area, asking 
them about the best fields and the best 
service. From these conversations a list 
was compiled in which airports were 
geographically distributed so that a pilot 
in a lightplane could have convenient 
refueling and stopping points, regardless 
of the direction he was flying. Then the 
district manager personally flew the ter- 
rain, stopping at airports, checking them, 
and selecting the best for inclusion in the 
Guide. The entire nation was covered in 
this manner by the flyers before the book 
was compiled. 

Still unknown, except in theory, 
what the company will do if readers com- 
plain to N.A.S. about the caliber of air- 
ports listed in the Guide. Cook promises 
the fields will be eliminated from sub- 
sequent editions if the semi-annual in- 
spection proves they no meet 
standards. Though most of the airports 
have contributed $30 to a fund for pub- 
licizing each edition, Cook insists that the 
fund is not used for N.A.S. operating 
expenses—and that standards of quality 
will not be waived regardless of funds 
contributed by the approved airports. 

Operating revenue and profits, he 
points out, will be derived solely from 
sale of the $1 Guide, which will be re- 
tailed directly by N.A.S. and through air- 
ports. Income should be great enough, 
stockholders believe, to allow a reason- 
able amount of profit—and to enable the 
company eventually to purchase addi- 
tional airplanes. 

First issue of the Guide includes a map 
of the U. S. on which all recommended 
airports are indicated. In another part 
of the book airports are listed by states, 
with specific information on each field, 
including a copyrighted silhouette dia- 
gram of runways, name of the field, name 
of the manager, phone number, location 
of runways, markings, facilities, fees, 
gasoline grades available, repair facilities, 
airport restaurant facilities and hours, 
transportation, taxi phone number and 
charges, a recommended nearby hotel, 
and a recommended convenient restau- 
rant. The book also contains information 
on recreation possibilities in the area, 
and special services at the airports. 

“Our big problem,” says Cook, “is to 
win the confidence of airrnen. We can't 


Ss 


longer 








put out a good book unless we give reli- 
able recommendations.” The president of 
the N.A.S. has no misconceptions in that 
regard. “Flyers won't buy a Guide they 
can’t trust,” he believes. “That’s the rea- 
son we're double-checking every recom- 
mended airport—it’s really 
tion.” 

Officers of the N.A.S. are Cook, who's 
president; Tucker, vice-president; Hunt, 
secretary-treasurer; and Hornung, busi- 
ness manager. 

The task of tabulating airports all 
the U. S. might have stopped other lads 
in their twenties. But these ex-military 
flyers aren’t daunted by the distances or 
the immensity of the project. “We cov- 
ered a lot of territory during the war,” 
Cook remarked, “and we're not going to, 
stop now.” END 
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The Case for Shoulder Straps 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Q,” does have buckles. But the truth is that buckles are not 
so good as the original series of holes and the reason is found 
in the psychology of pilots. 

Incidentally, the Army-placed the shoulder harness in the 
“Restricted” category until November 28, 1945. But somehow 
or other the news got around, despite the Air Forces efforts at 
secrecy. The RAF had a shoulder harness and so did the 
Germans. 

The AAF shoulder device consists of two lengths of 134-inch 
webbing, which pass over the shoulders and over a bar at the 
back of the seat, where they are joined and attached to a lock- 
ing mechanism. Metal fastenings at the front ends of the 
straps fit into the tongue of the seat belt lock. The throwing 
of a single lever releases shoulder and seat straps simulta- 
neously. 

After the harness is adjusted and hooked into the seat belt 
fastening it can be controlled by a lever on the left side of the 
pilot’s seat. When the lever is in the unlocked position, the 
shoulder straps are loosened, allowing the pilot to lean for- 
ward and turn his shoulders freely. The locked position puts 
tension on the straps and holds the pilot firmly against the 
back of the seat. 

Not only were vastly fewer pilots injured in belly landings 
when wearing shoulder harness, but those hurt suffered lesser 
injuries, as a rule. A couple of case histories from AAF 
records are worth quoting: 

A pilot made a forced landing without power in sand dunes, 
with safety belt and shoulder harness tightly fastened. He de- 
celerated so rapidly that the engine was torn out of the plane 
and the firewall and instrument panel went with it. The pilot 
found himself in a seat with nothing in front of him except a 
irge expanse of sand. He was uninjured except for super- 
ficial bruises which resulted from the pressure of the shoulder 
straps, which undoubtedly prevented him from incurring seri- 
ous injury, if not losing his life. 

Taking off with full fuel tanks and a load of chemical spray- 
ing solution, the pilot of a Thunderbolt got airborne at 110 
m.p.h. near the end of the runway, but the plane stalled and 
settled slowly, the wheels striking the edge of a ditch while 
still retracting. The landing gear sheared off, the plane flipped 
on its back and skidded upside down for 200 feet. The 
Thunderbolt was a total loss. A rescue crew found the pilot, 
upside down but still firmly strapped to his seat by safety belt 
and shoulder harness. He escaped with abrasions of the chest, 
shoulders, neck, scalp and right leg. 

The Navy, a little quicker than the Army at recognizing a 
good thing, adopted shoulder straps as standard equipment in 
1942. They were specified for all Wildcats in a directive issued 
June 18 of that year. The Navy’s experience on both water and 


land was virtually identical with that of the Army. Whenever 
a pilot had even partial control of his plane and was able to 
achieve any sort of gliding approach to a crash, the shoulder 


harness usually meant the difference between terrible injuries 
or death, and minor hurts. In the completely uncontrolled 
crash, however, when the helpless pilot hurtles to seas or earth 
at several hundred m.p.h. in a dizzy, spinning vertical dive, 
neither the shoulder harness or arry other device yet invented 
can save him. 

Recently the Air Force adopted an improved shoulder har- 
ness, differing principally in the locking mechanism which 
applies tension to the straps. The new style is called the “In- 
ertia Lock” harness. It is specified for all Air Force planes 
and in high performance aircraft it will be used in combination 
with the “40-G” seat by the Navy. The Navy’s seat is designed 
ake enormous loads and is so built and anchored as to hold 
fast in any sort of crash that a pilot might be expected to 


Although the Civil Aeronautics Board does not specify any 


Seat safety-fastenings aside from the ordinary lap belt for 
civilian aircraft, there is nothing to prevent pilots from in- 
stalling shoulder harness in their own planes. They have even 
more to gain from such equipment than military pilots. Pri- 


airplanes land much slower than military aircraft. Civilian 

ts, according to the CAB’s medical records, suffer almost 
exactly the same head and upper body injuries as military 
pilots in forced landings on rough fields END 
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FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
Hundreds of enthusiastic gradu- e 
ates praise Currey School of Aero- 


nautics to the sky. After starting AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE 
successful careers in aviation, they MECHANICS TRAINING 


realize the extra value of this fa- 
. 


mous school’s teaching principles 
— minimum books and lectures; maxt- HELICOPTER MAIN- 
mum practical training. 

Flight and A. & E. mechanics TENANCE & OPERATION 
instruction offered—includes train- ; 
ing courses requiring the student to obtain his pilot's certif- 
cate and A. & E. in order to graduate. 

In addition to 74 regular aircraft, precision type equipment 
of every description is available in the extensive Currey shops 
and laboratories—supervised by widely experienced, certifi- 
cated instructors. All facilities are more than ample for che 
students enrolled. 

Located at the municipal airport of Galesburg, Illinois—a 
beautiful, clean, small city where living conditions and social 
surroundings are ideal. Prospective students are cordially in- 
vited to inspect both school 
and city. 

All courses offered are ap- 
proved by the Illinois State 
Department of Education for 

training of Veterans under 
the G.I. Bill. Write for 
complete facts today. 





HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS COURSE 


For those students who desire 
the most advanced field of avia- 
tion. A course for helicopter 
pilots or for those who wish to 
obtain their Aircraft or Engine 
Certificate, with specialization in 
helicopter maintenance. Re- 
fresher course and complete 
flight training is available in Bell 
Helicopters. 


New Classes start 
every five weeks. 
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Highway in the Sky 


(Continued from page 30) 


marked and the next virtually barren of 


markers. 

Mrs. Noyes, who has campaigned for 
nation-wide airmarking since 1936, says 
she is “more encouraged now than ever 
before. The skyway has taken hold of 
the public imagination and the need for 


to everyone.” 

Further, official Washington has noted 
the interest and enthusiasm stirred up by 
the skyway. This may spell the difference 
between success and defeat in a new F* 
eral appropriation for airmarking next 
year. 

In general, Skyway One runs from Los 
Angeles to Phoenix, Tucson, El Paso, and 
Midland, Tex. At Abilene, Tex., the sk; 
way splits into north and south routes 
with the northern route going into Was! 
ington via Wichita Falls, Oklahoma City 
Tulsa, Springfield, Mo., St. Louis, Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus 
and Pittsburgh. 

The southern route is charted over Ft 
Worth, Dallas, Shreveport, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Atlanta, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Greensboro, N. C., Ricl 
mond and into Washington 

The sign which keeps the coast-to-coast 
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pilot on course and out of 
large numeral 1, flanked by two wings 
Skyway One's official insignia. Flyers will 


troubie 1S a 
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find it dotted liberally along the route 
with the standard CAA markers they al- 


ready know. 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Trade, 


which spearheaded the skyway project, 


and the Washington Board of 


hoped that skyway airmarking 


would be borne by the civic groups and 
As it has 
worked out, the job has been financed 
partly by civic groups and local govern- 
ments, partly by state funds, and by the 


municipalities along the route. 


money which remained in a $100,000 Fed- 
eral appropriation for airmarking. 


As was expected, state-by-state response 
to the skyway was varied. In Arizona, 
which has an active state airmarking pro- 


gram, the idea caught hold immediately. 


Civic groups, pilots and operators were 


100 per cent behind it. Newspapers in 

hoenix, the Republic and Gazette 
out a special plane and pilot, Lee Acker- 
drum up skyway 
towns along the Arizona route. 

As a result every Arizona town of 100 
marked. One hundred 
new markers were expected to be in place 
by the time the inaugural party 
through in November 

On the other hand, Texas was handi- 
capped by its vast stretches of isolated 
itory. In Mrs. Noyes’ opinion, it will 
take a effort from all civic 
groups to complete the job in Texas. 

Oklahoma newspapers have been cam- 
paigning for airmarking for months. As 
a result of their backing and the promo- 
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tion of Eldon Stout, State Director of 
Aeronautics, and the Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa Chambers of Commerce, every 
Oklahoma town along the skyway was to 
be airmarked by the inaugural date, No- 
vember 15. 

Missouri, Indiana and Ohio produced 
“very satisfactory” results in CAA off- 
cials’ opinions. All three have state air- 
marking programs. It is an Ohio law that 
each town be airmarked—and the State 
Director of Aeronautics, C. E. A. Brown, 
has_ instructed town to replace 
weather-worn markers or those obliter- 
ated during the war for security reasons, 

Pennsylvania long has held the record 
as the “best airmarked area in the world.” 
Under the direction of Bill Anderson, Di- 
rector of Aeronautics, the state put in 500 
new standard markers the past summer 
plus 179 markers on forest fire towers. In 
addition, 79 were constructed with Fed- 
eral funds. 

Airmarking officials in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina cooperated with 
the plan. In North Carolina, the Greens- 
boro and High Points Chambers of Com- 
merce, with the Guilford County Aero 
Club, raised $1,500 to airmark Skyway 
One. 

In Georgia, an active state airmarking 
program, the still active Civil Air Patrol, 
civic groups and the Atlanta newspapers 
have given the skyway strong support 
Mississippi has no state airmarking pro- 
gram, but some skyway support came 
from Jackson groups. In Louisiana, state 
funds and civic groups added to existing 
airmarkers. 

Alabama used both state and Federal 
funds. State Director of Aeronautics Asa 
Rountree promised at least 200 new mark- 
ers along the route by January 1 

Heads of the two civic groups which 
did the groundwork on skyway promo- 
tion are impressed with the dollars and 
cents return implicit in the skyway. 

“The skyway is going to stimulate avia- 
tion in every city and town along the 
route. People who've never been inter- 
ested in aviation will be exposed to it. 
Citizens soon will realize they don’t have 
a “local airport” any more. They’re now 
a part of America’s skyways,” says John 
A. Reilly, president of the Washington 
Board of Trade 

Reilly expects increased interest and 
trade to improve airport facilities all 
along the line. 

C. S. Beesemyer, head of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, expects the 
skyway “to be as useful in promoting 
widespread use of private planes as high- 
way marking was in the development of 
the automobile.” 

The skyways should also prove an im- 
portant aid for safer flying. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator Wright 
“Twenty-one per cent of air accidents are 
caused by forced landings. They are the 
third leading cause of all crashes. When 
a pilot can get lost within 10 miles of an 
airport the safety returns from clear, nu- 
merous marking are obvious.” 

In spite of encouraging results from 
Skyway One, Mrs. Noyes is turning a 
realistic eye to the future. 

“Skyway One has been marked but the 
job of marking Skyways Two, Three and 
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must be carried on by the Federal 


so on 


and state governments. Without the pub- 
licity which attended the Number One 
project, local communities can’t be ex- 
pected to do the job 

Airmarking aerial highways is just as 
much a Federal and state responsibility 
as erecting highway route signs. Where 


would the automobile industry be today 
if the building of roads had been left to 


cities and counties without Fed- 


FLYING 
eral aid? What pleasure would the auto 
traveler have with a hodgepodge of signs 
cluttered with ads and misinformation? 
Certainly the air traveler is entitled to 
the same service the motorist has received 
these past few years.” 

Mrs. Noyes locks hopefully to a friend- 
ly reception from the Bureau of the Bud- 
get when the 1949 CAA budget, asking 
$1,000,000 for nation-wide airmarking, is 
presented. END 





The Airplane Comes to 
Duanesburg 


(Continued from page 20) 


combat missions and returned in one 
piece 

Gid wanted top-flight personnel—and 
he demanded the best maintenance from 
the first. “My friends and my own young- 
ster are flying,” he explains, “and my 
flight instructors and planes are going to 
be as near perfect as possible.” 
The morning a motor conked and Beri- 
cal and Wilber were forced down in a 
snowdrift convinced Gid that the future 
of aviation in Duanesburg should de- 


pend on more than one plane. In the 
city that afternoon the only available 
plane for delivery was a Cessna—which 


V elivered that day 

A few months his flight school 
had some 25 students—school kids, farm- 
ers, housewives, clerks, gas pump attend- 
owners and a 
milk dealer, in an age group of 14 to 50. 

Business warranted a new Cub. 

When a group of villagers wanted to 
an obstacle, he 
ganized a club of five and found them 

Aeronca 

Wilber’s time (he works about 18 hours 

is divided between field and store. 


1 
later 


ants, factory and tavern 


fiy but felt the expense 


At the former his mania for safety drives 
him to a vigilant check of machines and | 
methods. 

After a session of studying take-offs, | 
approaches and landings of students he 
confers with Berical and looks over the 
planes with Mechanic Bellinger. Then 
he crosses the road and inventories his 
store stocks, chats with salesmen and 
customers, plans new service. 

An example of the latter came after 
the past winter’s most paralyzing bliz- 
zard, and landed his name on press as- 
sociation wires. 

A customer from an outlying snow- 
bound farm didn’t reach town until 
Wednesday to pick up his Sunday papers. 
When the man didn’t buy a pair of snow- 
shoes, Gid decided to fit skis to a Cub. 

The following Sunday he and Berical 
were aloft early with the weekend news- 
papers, dropping them in the backyards 
of patrons. 

“People like their Sunday 
Sunday,” he commented. 

Behind the boyish Wilber grin, dis- 
armingly slow, lurks a rapier mind that 
gives rise to his philosophy: 

“Somebody has to do things. Imagine 
what would happen to Duanesburg or the 
U. S. or the world if everybody waited 
for everybody else. 

“As to the future, it’s in the air—as 


papers on 
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.« HERE’S THE 
TRAINING YOU 
NEED FORA... 





our Brayton training will qual- 
ify you for a good job with a 
bright future. You owe it to your- 
self to investigate our courses 
before selecting your school. 


@ Aeronautical Engineering 


Two-year course qualifies you for 
earnings as high as $300 to 
$1000 per month with brilliant 
opportunities in the future. 


@ Base Operations & Maintenance 


60 weeks’ training qualifies you 
for interesting jobs ranging in pay 
from $250 to $600 and more 


@ Airplane & Engine Mechanics 


Qualifies you in 54 weeks for CAA 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics 
License. Earnings range from $200 
to $400. 


© Commercial Pilot 


160 to 200 hours over a period 
of about 12 months qualifies .you 
for Commercial Pilot and: Radio 
Telephone Operator's 
Your earnings can 


$250 and up. 


License 
range from 


Brayton training is your key to 
the future. Finest facilities... 


experienced faculty . . . comfort- 

able living accommodations 

available...located right on one 

of the nation’s leading airports. 
= 7A 





SEND NOW FOR 
THIS FREE BOOK 


Fuli of information and 
packed with photographs 
it describes Brayton’ 
courses in detail. 
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LOUIS AIRPORT 
LOUIS 21, MISSOURI 


SIGN IN SPACE BELOW 
AND MAIL TODAY! 


your name, 
oddress and 











Northern New Hampshire 


(Continued from page 44 


Skier’s Guide to New England.” eig 
edition, available directly from the New 
England Council, Statler Office Bldg., Bos 


ton, Maés., and at many ski shops. It is 


to the skier what an airport director) 

to the flyer—a guide to the many places 
to go. It contains complete details 
all New England ski facilities, and tes 
of important skiing events. To supple 
ment this, the booklet has the telephone 
numbers of people and places to contact 
for on-the-spot information about skiing 
conditions. If there is any doubt as t 
whether it would be worthwhile to 
to a particular location, the answer can 
be had quickly. 

For reports on snow conditions at some 
of the important skiing centers, you car 
phone Chamber of Commerce (800 
Laconia Tavern (434) at Laconia: Chi 
panock Inn (Jackson 62-6 t Conv 
the executive secretar\ I 
Slope Region (65) or Eastern Slope 
(230) at North Conway: Nansen §S 
(1250) at Berlin; Cannon Mount: 
Tramway (43) at Franconi: 
Hall (2566-R) at Concor 
Outing Club (285) at Hanover 

Most east coast metropolitan news; 





FLYING 
pers carry latest reports on snow condi- 
tions. New Hampshire maintains a state 
information bureau at 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., which is at 
the service of all travellers bound for the 
state Each 
trains, busses, and private cars stream 
Hampshire 
jammed with skiers and their parapher- 


weekend special railroad 
northward toward New 


nalia; consequently there are always big 
crowds in the lodges and inns. But the 


ports in the area can, if given reason- 


able advance notice, find accommodations 
for flyers. The White Mountain Region 
Association, Woodsville, N. H., has a fold- 
er, “Where to Enjoy Your White Moun- 
tains Vacation,” listing accommodations 
ranging in price from $1 to $6 daily). 
The Winter Edition of the State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission's Cal- 
endar also includes such listings. 

From the pilot’s point of view, there 
re three attractive areas, convenient be- 
cause airports are near some well-known 
ski slopes. Near Lake Winnipesaukee 
Wolfeboro alrports, 


1e Laconia-Gilford 


are the Laconia 
which are handy to tl 


development, one of the country Ss largest. 





There is a chair lift serving two “inter- 


mediate” trails and a slalom course for 
experts. There are also three open slopes 
and 10- 20- and 60-meter jumps. 

North of Winnipesaukee is what is 


SOME AIRPORTS of WHITE MOUNTAIN REGION of NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Twin Mounta x 
e106 —7 

Franconia Airpar 

44 70°45 

Lewis Field 

44°18’ —71°31 


Dean Memoria 
44°x4’—72°00 


Plymouth 


43°46'—71°45 
Riversid 
43°49’ —71°40 





Airport Telephone Nearest Winter La 
towr Condit 
Laconia Airport 
43°35’ —70°25 
Lak Reg 
43°35 t 
Conwa ‘a 
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called the Eastern Slope Region, in which 
are the Conway Valley, White Mountain, 
and Berlin Airports (there are two “White 
Mountain” airports in New Hampshire— 
one near North Conway and the other 
near Whitefield, in the Franconia are: 
Here are located the Berlin, Pinkham 
Notch, Crawford Notch, Intervale, Jack- 
son, North Conway and Conway develop- 
ments, all of which are well-known to 
skiers 

Northwest of Lake Winnipesaukee is 
the Franconia Notch Region. The Can- 
non Mountain system has trails of from 
two to four miles in length, and is served 
by the Cannon Mountain Aerial Tram- 
way, a cable-car 
tourists in st ner, skiers in winte1 
White Mountain, Twin Mountain and 
Franconia Airports are near at hand. 


system which transports 








The winter season begins around the 
middle of Decemt 
course, upon the 





er, depending, of 
ries of the weather, 
and lasts until spring thaws in April. 
Ski-equipped plar 





are the most des 

airports (Conco1 

Keene, and a few other airline and mili- 
tary fields) are kept plowed. The moun- 
tainous nature of the area should not 
trouble flyers, as most “mountains” are 
in the 2,000- to 3,000-foot category. The 
as Mount Washington, 
sometimes experience high winds du 
the winter and should be approached with 
caution. Winds of far over 100 m.p.h 
have been recorded at the weather sta- 
tion atop Mount Washington. However, 
last winter a Piper Cub was used 


able as only a fev 


highest ones, sucn 










fly supplies to that station, landing 
the summit 

To plan a flying trip to the White Moun- 
tains you'll need the Boston (UV-10), Al- 
bany (V-9) and Lewiston (W-10) Sec- 
tionals. A small part of New Hampshire 
is covered by the corner of the Burling- 
ton chart, which might also be taken 
along. The weather is seldom exceeding- 
ly cold, staying above zero most of the 
time. No special 
needed for planes other than regula! 
Visitors 


winter equipment is 


cowling winter fronts and skis 
from south of the region can fly north 
along the Merrimac River Valley up to 
Concord, N. H., Municipal Airport (snow 
removal equipment, weather reports, all 
aircraft service facilities, taxi to city a 
few minutes from field 
From Concord it is 

Laconia, Conway 


are available 





a short hop to 
1d Franconia. Con- 
lave, or can get, iast- 





cord will probably 
minute reports on snow conditions on 
The problem of 


plane may take some 


airports to the north 


transporting skis 
thinking. Many; 


having a mechanic make up a pair of 


fivers have solved it by 


clamps under the fuselage, to which they 
can be fastened 


A flying v: n in 


winter time IS a 


challenge to the private pilot. He must 
be willing to accept cold weather 
change his plans as the snow conditions 
change, and to problems of trai 
porting his equipms His rewards can 
be either disappointment—which can 


come to all skiers no matter what kind 


of transportation they use—olr ne % 


that comes with ar 
obstacles. 


exciting conquest 


—Rosert J. WHITTIER 
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Stinson’s 1948 Voyager 


(Continued from page 50) 


speed between the two cities of 142 m.p.h. 
Subtracting the tail wind, which aver- 
ged 15 m.p.h. gives me a still-air cruising 
ed of 127 m.p.h. Which is pretty good, 
considering the fact that I cruised the 
engine at 2,500 r.p.m. instead of the rec- 
mended 2,600 r.p.m. The altitude was 
2,000 feet above sea level all the way. 
Most of the flight was made in a moderate 
izzle, and carburetor ice was so bad 
t I had to use half carburetor heat all 
the way. The ceiling was never over 
2,500 feet 
Before leaving the Stinson plant for 
Chicago, I flew this airplane for a while 
around the factory field. Its gross weight 
it the time was 2,069 pounds, 331 pounds 
nder maximum. Take-offs were made 





STINSON VOYAGER 
Type Certificate No. 767 
One 165-h.p. air-cooled Franklin engine 
1948* 1947* 

Wing span 34 # 34 ft. 
Length 25 ft. 2 in. 24 ft. 6 in. 
Height 7 ft. 6 in. = 7 Ft. 
Gross weight 

{ pounds) 2,400 2,230 
Empty weight 

{ pounds) 1,320 1,285 
Wing loading 

(Ibs./sq. ft.) 15.5 14.3 
Fuel (gallons) 50 36 
Cruising speed 

(m.p.h.) 130 124 
Maximum range 

(miles) 554 414 
Stalling speed 

(m.p.h.) 61.5 57 
Rate of climb 

(f.p.m.) 580 755 

* All figures apply to the Station Wagon 

version 
Source: Stinson Division, Convair, Wayne, 
Mich 
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n less than 10 seconds, although there 
vas a 14-m.p.h. cross-wind blowing on the 
runway. With that new sensitive rudder, 
it’s best to take off tail down. The tail 
ymes up by itself as speed increases 
once it does, you've got to avoid 
sudden rudder movements 
Rate of climb from the airport (664 
feet above sea level) averaged over 830 
f.p.m. Stinson claims 580 f.p.m. with a 
full load. Best climbing air speed ts about 
80 m.p.h. indicated. Stalling characteris- 
ics are the same easy, comfortable mush- 
ng for which previous Voyagers have 
en noted. You can mush along at about 
5) m.p.h. using power. Which means 


that in case of a torced landing, the 
V yer can easily be slowed up and 
ished into an extremely small clear 
t with safety. Its wing-tip slots give 


it plenty of aileron control even at stalling 


Soundproofing has been improved over 
the 1947 mode You can talk back 
forth fairly easi and the overhead 
io loudspeaker is adequate at normal 
Quite a bit of noise (and cold 

used to come in window openings 
rated open ist a crack. This 

vy model has a new window catch that 
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AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
best trained will get top positions. 








Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation at one 
of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools in the country. 
Courses in: 


@ AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
@ CERTIFIED ENGINE MECHANICS 


@ SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


@ AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 





Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Out- 

APPROVED FOR standing faculty, modern equipment. 

VETERANS’ Day, evening classes. Placement 

TRAINING Service. Member of the National 
Council of Technical Schools. 














AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 2, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me your free catalog “Opportunities in Aviation,” and full information 


[) Aero. Engineering CJ Refresher Course 
C) Engine Mechanics 0 Aviation Administration 
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| , 

j about the following courses: 
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Essential for charter operators, executive Or corporation 
pilots, advanced flying schools, commercial pilots, and 
airport control towers. Over 40 leading airlines make 
AIRWAY MANUAL standard equipment. 


AIRWAY MANUAL 


gives complete flight data, collated for instant reference, on all radio 
equipped airports and the 64,000 miles of U.S. and Canadian airways. 
Plan Views, Terrain Profiles, Mileage Charts, Airway Traffic Patterns, 
Step-down and Holding Procedures, Range and Communications Fre- 
quencies, Graphic Let-down Charts, all obstacles and major features of 
airports and environs. 
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Gives the "why" and 
“how to" of airplane 
operation 
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By HARRIS G. MOE 
Formerly Division Engineer, Consairway 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation 

This excellent book pres act 

formation about airplane wer and 
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Free Examination Coupon 
JOHN WILEY & SONS. INC 
440 Fourth Ave New York 16, a Y 
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THE 
SPEEDLINER 


Air Force flyers the world over carried their 
clothing and equipment in government issued 
Flight Bags. Here's the same basic bag im- 
proved for civilian use. It is rugged, tough 
yet amazingly light. Holds three suits inside, 
extras in big outside pockets. Made of heavy 
canvas with leather handle and scuff-proof 
binding. Choice of Brown or Dark Green 
24” x 19° x 11” overall. 


Order direct on our money back quarentee. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


336 North Marquette St Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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FLYING 
locks them closed, a feature that helps 
with the soundproofing. 

Gross weight of the 1948 Voyager is 176 
pounds greater than that of the 1947 
model, though there has been no increase 
in horsepower. That fact, of course, 
changes all the weights, loadings and 
some performance. For a detailed com- 
parison between the two models, see the 
Statistical table that accompanies this ar- 
ticle. It will be seen that the fuel capac- 
ity has been increased 14 gallons (84 
pounds), which increases the range about 
140 miles 

The remaining 86 pounds 


which has 
been added to the new model apparently 
is in the new tail. 

In any event, the airplane’s perform- 
ance has been edged upward too. Cruis- 
ing speed is up about six miles an hour, 
but the stalling speed also is up 4!2 
m.p.h. That latter fact, however, is not 


January, 1948 
hand resting lightly on the wheel 

There are several other new features 
on the 1948 Voyager, most of them smal], 
but nevertheless welcome. For instance, 
the rear seat has been lowered somewhat 
and the backs of the front seats now are 
hinged so that they can fold forward (a 
safety feature which minimizes injury to 
back-seat passengers in case of an acci- 
dent). 

And there are two new ventilators in 
the rear seat, several improvements in 
the radio installation, new flush doo: 
handles with locks, a new rear window, 
built-in tie-down rings, oil filters, a 
mooring kit, and so on. The battery has 
been moved ahead of the firewall for 
easier servicing, a feature that would 
welcome on some other planes. 

There is nothing radically new about 
the 1948 Voyager. in other words, and 
Stinson’s razor-sharp sales organization 








HIS interesting instrument, de- 
| fronatee by the Miller Electro 
Research Laboratories of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., might be called a pilot’s 
nerve-Savel Any pilot who has 
listened to a squalling aircraft 
radio hour after hour, while fly- 


ing the bea cross-country, will 





what we mean by “nerve- 


Indicator, as 





Known, 1S primarily a 





neter redesigned so that 
t can fly an airway beam 
f vatching the dial, rather than 


have to wear headphones. The 
needle moves from left to right in 
a sweeping motion. When fly 

in the “A” quadrant of a beam 
the needle-sweep consists of a 
short movement to the right, fol- 
lowed by a long one—the Morse 
code dot-dash. It’s the reverse 
for “N”: a long sweep, followed 
by a short. When directly on 
course—and assuming there is no 
static—the pilot can hold the 





AIRCRAFT BEAM WATCHER 


ADY SIGNAL - ON COURSE 
- DOT DASH 


DASH DOT 


— 





needle directly in the center by 
adjusting the volume 

But this instrument is not able 
to discriminate between 
signals and static. In heavy static 
conditions the needle jumps all 
over the dial; it’s next to impos- 


radio 


sible to pick out the beam signals 
from the static, so you have to go 
back to the headphones. Other- 
wise, the V.R.I. should prove a 
boon to the nervous pilot. MLK. 








noticeable when you're flying the plane 
from normal airports. 

The day I flew that new Voyager back 
from the factory it was cold, rough, and 
there was an almost-constant icy drizzle 
in the air. Yet the airplane proved very 
stable and easy to fly. The new cabin 
heater now heats the whole cabin com- 
fortably. You should have even less 
trouble flying a cross-country course with 
this new model. The new tail includes a 
full-fledged rudder trim tab instead of 
the spring bungee on the 1947 model. 
The same overhead knob now operates 
that tab; the elevator trim also is in the 
same place, overhead between the two 
front seats. 

Once you get the rudder and elevator 
tabs set for cruising horsepower, you 
can tuck your feet under you and fly 
the airplane’s full range with only one 





makes capital of that fact. They know 
they have an old basic design, but they 
will tell you that the same is true of the 
average automobile. Stinson’s whole sales 
policy is geared along automobile-selling 
lines. They want no part of flashy radi- 
calism. They are selling a tried and true, 
simple, easy-to-fly, safe conventional air- 
plane, and you only need look at the fig- 
ures to see how thoroughly they have 
topped their segment of the market. Stin- 
son is determined to sell its customers the 
greatest dollar value possible, plus the 
maximum in utility and low-cost opera- 
tion. 

The operator of one large midwest air- 
port unsuspectingly paid Stinson a great 
tribute recently: “If I had to live on the 
maintenance of Voyagers I'd have closea 
up shop long ago.” 

—Max KARANT 
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Mississippi Gulf Coast 


(Continued from page 47) 


included Mississippi, in 1781, there en- 


sued a controversy between that coun- 
trv and the United States over the rights 
to the area, with the result that Spain re- 


liquished her claims. and withdrew in 
1798. Mississippi became a state in 1817. 
During the Civil War the state was the 
scene of many battles and the years fol- 


ing were ones of severe economic de- 


pression. The beginnings of industrial 
development in the late 19th century 
brought comparative prosperity. The 


state is today primarily an agricultural 
region 

While all these events were taking 

the Gulf Coast area went more or 
in its own direction. The warm, ir- 
sheltered waters were ideal for 
commercial fisheries. Today, in Hancock, 
Harrison, and Jackson counties (which 
lie on the coast) over 16,000 persons are 
engaged in the fishing industry. Biloxi is 
one of the outstanding fishing centers, 
being one of the largest canners of shrimp 
and oysters. Located near natural har- 
bors and the vast, easily accessible oyster 
reefs of the coastline, it cans 50 per cent 
of the nation’s oyster pack. The annual 
shrimp pack exceeds 8,000,000 cans and 
the oyster pack 11,000,000. Picturesque 
and quaint, the Biloxi fisheries are fas- 
cinating to visitors. 
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if one wishes to travel far from base. 
Speckled sea trout—nice big ones of sev- 
eral pounds—come up the rivers in win- 
ter and can be taken by trolling and from 
wharfs with shrimp, spoons and standard 
bass tackle. Trolling for them is the 
Coast’s favorite winter sport. There are 
also bream, crappie, and others. Non- 
residents and all persons using artificial 
bait must have a fishing license, costing 
$3.25. 

The various islands off the coast form 
the Mississippi Sound, which contains 
many small salt-water fish. The islands, 
once a rendezvous for pirates, were 
named by the French colonists immedi- 
ately upon their arrival. Ship Island was 
so named because its shape offered safe 
anchorage for small craft. Horn Island 
got its name supposedly because one of 
the party lost a powder-horn there; Cat 
Island was infested with raccoons, which 
appeared to be a kind of cat to early 
explorers. The sands of the islands can 
be used by small planes whose pilots 
wish to explore, picnic or fish. 

Deep-sea fishing boats can be char- 
tered at some of the bigger ports like 
Biloxi. The best fishing is in the warmer 
months, but information on what fish 
might be biting in the winter can be had 
at local docks. The majority of these 
boats rent for $50 per day and can take 
several persons out. If the deep sea fish 
are not around there is still sport aplenty 
in the rivers and lakes. 





























As might be expected, an area so fa- For the hunter there are quail, deer, 
SOME CONVENIENT AIRPORTS AND SEAPLANE BASES ON 
MISSISSIPPI'S GULF COAST 

: Nearest town Length of Service 
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2414 storage 
re kson County i Moss Point Moss Point “i 4,500’ ' Mate minor re 80, 91 Oct 2 
30°22’ —a8R°29 5()s 3 miles pairs, charter 
for 1440 Bilox Sui) 6,600 aeaiaes | 100 O t 
xt. 8181 














vorable to commercial fishing also at- 
tracts sport fishing. And with that go 
boating, resort homes, golfing. Principal 
resort cities are Pascagoula, Ocean 
Springs, Biloxi, Gulfport, Pass Christian 
and Bay St. Louis. These places are vis- 
ited by northerners in winter, by south- 
erners in summer. A multi-million dol- 
lar scenic sea wall has been built along a 
large part of the coast, and is paralleled 
by a parkway. There are fine golf courses, 
large yacht beaches, theatres, 
night clubs, tennis courts, and dance 
halls. This may give the impression that 
it is an expensive area but any appre- 


basins, 


hension about costs disappears as soon as 
it is pointed out that there are many 
motels, tourist courts, and fishing camps, 
which charge from a dollar or two up. 
The creeks, rivers, and lakes which lie 
inland a short distance are fine places to 
go for bass with plugs, flies, and natural 
bait. Flat-bottomed boats are available, 
as are native guides and outboard motors 


geese, turkeys and foxes in season. There 
is a great deal of interest in fox hunting 
with dogs and a number of important 
field trials are held during’ winter 
months. The non-resident small-game 
license costs $5.25, and the license for all 
game costs $15.25. Quail are in season 
from December 10 to February 10; rabbit 
and fox can be hunted all year, and deer 
are in season from November 26 to Jan- 
uary 1. 

Additional details on hunting seasons 
and laws can be obtained from the State 
Agricultural and Trade Board, State 
House, Jackson, the state publicity organ- 
ization. The Board can also provide in- 
formation on practically any subject re- 
garding Mississippi. Chambers of Com- 
merce in Gulfport, Biloxi and other 
coastal cities can furnish local informa- 
tion about accommodations, sports and 
places to go. 

Points of historical, industrial and rec- 
reational interest can be found through- 
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Aerial CAMERAS: 


AT A FRACTION OF ORIGINAL COST 


Modern changes 
in many old 
fields and 
the development 
of new fields has 
created a de- 
mand for aerial 
photographs 

in addition to 
aerial photog 
raphy, these cam 
eras are easily 
adaptable for 
sports, portrai- 
ture and many 
other uses 


Government release — Hand held 

manually operated. Forty 5 x 7 pic- 

tures on 2°-foot roll. Focal plane 

shutter. New type highly-corrected 
- Wollensak F5.6 15” Telephoto tens 

Complete with case and filter 

Value over $600, $139: .00 


Our price 
THE eae 167" maAaanenE LOAD 


eltro 


MOVIE 
CAMERA 
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24 VOLT 
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Tripod socket 
Exposure re- 
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aircraft circuits 
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No Film Rigg oy stand- 


=e Ap nm Kodak 
Magazine Film . mplack and 
White or Color. Original ¢ orere. 
ment cost over $200.00. $ 
price—Compilete. Ready to ° 

ate and Fully Guaranteed oper. 


Other cae Models with various lens equip 

$215.00 
F 2 matic Magazine Film Free 

ing 2.50 

AERIAL FOTO Accessories 
— pd oe Filn —Fresh Eastman Super x 
ilable for immediate delivery Bown f 
rn tdated film—outdated film discount 
50°¢ and more. Write for types and prices 
@ ‘Steineman Portable Cine Developir x Outfit © 

tanks and ree! pro« 

essing l6mm and 35mm film 106 ft 
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versal of movie film 
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Two Great Stores in the Heart of New York 


18 East 42nd St si NEW YORK CITY 17 


136 West 32nd St 











STOP WATCHES 


@ 15 Jewel Elgins @ Precision Movements 
@ Sweep Second Hands @ One-tenth Second Timing 


Sent + Ont Gov't 
nur $QIS os.s: 


ORDER TODAY this precision movement STOP WATCH 
which was used by Army Air Corps Navigators. ideal 
for Model Airplane enthusiast Money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Sorry ne C.0.D." 


BROPAR DISTRIBUTORS 
. 0. Box 275, Dept. 72 


Pe 
SAN ANTONIO 6 TEXAS 








STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 39 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. G.I. Ap- 
proved. Send for FREE BOOK— 
“Law and Executive Guidance.” 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept.85-FL, 646N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11,1. 
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ENJOY the ankle protection 
of these easy-feeling Justin 
AERO SHOES 


$9|* 


POSTPAID 








MADE IN U.S.A 
Design Paten 
29261 


ERE’S the snuc ankie protection you need 

in a flyer’s shoe that is smart and dressy looking 
lustrous brown calf leather, tough pliable leather 
sole, rubber heel. Full CALF LEATHER LINED 
for extra comfort and long wear. This is the origina! 
Justin Aero Shoe, a favorite with flyers for more 
than ten years. A fine American made shoe, by the 
makers of famous Justin Cowboy Boots. You wi 
be pleased with this shoe. At your dealer's, or order 
by mail. Please be sure to give size and width 


JUSTIN BOOT & SHOE CO. 
P.O. Box 548-F Fort Worth 1, Texas 














PROPELLER COVERS 
For Light Planes $] 95 


(A $10.00 VALUE) 
Heavy, waterproof, rubberized mat: 
rial. Durable construction. Snap fas 
teners. Send Check or Money Orde POSTPAID 
AIR-PARTS, INC., 723 SONORA AVE. 
DEPT. F, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 














REAL GAS ENGINE 6.95) 








The new THE 

mintarere fasoltne engine ‘ths 

REALLY works ul power per 
formance; over 25 000 ‘siready sold, 
1/6 HP. Cnee with coil and 


ay C.0. 
FREE — send for big 24-page illus- 
trated Catalog showing hundreds of 
hobby items 

AMERICA’S woeey CENTER 
196 W. 22 St.. Dept. P-18, N.Y. 23 








ENGINEERING. B.S. DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS 
Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechan 
ical and Radio Engineering (ine. television Draft 
ing, l-yr. Gov't approved for G.I.’s. Low rate 
Earn board. Large industrial center Students 
from 48 states, 18 countries. Demand for graduates 
Enter March, June, Sept., Dec Write for catalog 
121 E. Washington Bivd., Fort Wayne 2, indiana. 
[Se 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
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FULL LINE OF A N HARDWARE 


FITTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETOS, ETC. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — DISCOUNTS 


AERO BOLT & SCREW COMPANY 
2457 Enterprise St., L.A. 21, Cai 
TRinity 5879 TRinity 5870 
Agents War Assets Administration 
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out the Gulf Coast. Pascagoula is an in- 
| dustrial city on the Singing River, a river 
from which a humming sound seems to 
come. No satisfactory explanation has 
been offered for the phenomenon. Dur- 
ing the war there was much shipbuilding 
here. A few miles northwest of Pasca- 
goula is Magnolia State Park, a recrea- 
tional area which has attractive and in- 
expensive cabin accommodations. Ocean 


Springs, previously mentioned as the site 
| 


of the first settlement, has mineral 
springs, beaches and sea drives. The 
Gulf Hills Golf Course is immediately 


north of the town. 

Besides its fishing wharves and can- 
neries, Biloxi has several historical points 
of interest such as old houses dating 
from the times of the French, stately old 
trees, a legend-surrounded lighthouse 
built in 1848, and more modern things 
such as Keesler Field, AAF training base 
during the war, yacht clubs, a Coast 
Guard air station and the U. S. Veterans 
Administration National Soldiers Home. 
A few miles east is Beauvoir, home of 
Jefferson Davis, president of the Con- 
federacy. 

Gulfport, newest of the coast cities, is 
headquarters for yachting activities. The 
Municipal Yacht Club is its distinguish- 
ing feature from the air and is a huge 


| development reaching half a mile offshore 








| technician, 
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and connected to the mainland by a wide 
driveway. There are docks for ocean 
steamers here too, and the city is the 
state’s only deep sea port. Naturally a 
large volume of traffic flows in and out 
and there are several factories nearby 
producing fabrics, naval stores, fertilizer 
and creosote 

Pass Christian is a quiet, aristocratic 
resort town with a fine beach, harbor for 
small craft and stately homes. It is the 
home of the columnist, Dorothy Dix. Bay 
St. Louis is much the same sort of place, 
and, being very old, has many historic 
points of interest. 

There are a number of airports along 
the coast, and the whole area is shown 
on the Mobile (P-7) Sectional. Flying 
weather is good the year round with few 
extremes in temperatures. During the 
winter months the climate is mild, rang- 
ing from about 45° to 65°, and averaging 
50° to 55°. Facilities for both land and 
seaplanes are provided. Larger fields 
such as Gulfport Municipal and Jackson 
County Airport have complete facilities. 

Situated between Mobile, Ala., and New 
Orleans, and accessible from the north 
and east by easily-flown routes, the Gulf 
Coast area is an attractive winter play- 
ground for flyers who may not wish to 
go as far south as Florida.—Rosert J. 
WHITTIER. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 6) 


we were omitted from the tabulation per- 
haps you would publish that Spartan 
School of Aeronautics holds CAA Ap- 
proval No. 4 as an advanced flying school, 
and that the following courses are of- 
fered: Private pilot, commercial pilot, 
instructor rating, instrument rating, mul- 
ti-engine rating, airline transport pilot 
rating. 

For each of these courses a very com- 
prehensive ground school is operated, and 
in addition to the regular CAA required 
ground school, all flight students are re- 
quired to attend what is known as the 
seminar type ground school. The attend- 
ance required is approximately 10 hours 
a week, and the students study the theory 
of flight, weather, and maintenance of 
aircraft in a measure far beyond that 
required by regulations. 

In addition, Spartan offers the follow- 
ing courses: Aircraft mechanic, aircraft 
engine mechanic, aircraft and engine 
mechanic, aeronautical engineering, air- 
line maintenance engineering, instrument 
electrical instrument tech- 
nician, radio technician, radio engineer, 
weather forecasting, and airport manage- 
ment and operations. 

Maxwe.t W. BaLrour 
Vice President and Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Tulsa, Okla. 


COMMENTS ON NOVEMBER EDITORIAL 
In his editorial “Mr. Marshall Suffers 
a Lapse of Memory” (November issue), 
Mr. Ziff expresses my ideas much better 
than I could. I agree with him in every 
particular. I wish every intelligent Amer- 


ican citizen could have the privilege of 
knowing his views on this important 
question 
Roy O. Wooprurr 
Congressman, 10th District Michigan 
Washington, D. C. 





Copies of the editorial should be sent 
to every Congressman and dropped on 
all the cities of Europe (wrapped around 
an anvil). 

We have an example right here in Lane 
County. There is a big plant which was 
built to make alcohol from wood waste. 
Completion was held up for lack of some 
items of equipment that were being ex- 
ported in huge quantities. The delay was 
so great that the plant is still not out of 
the experimental stage, although in- 
tended as a war project. Thus the ship- 
ping of our equipment abroad creates 
more shortages and more crises for the 
leaders of the new international WPA to 
cry about. 

Witrrp R. FRANSON 
Eugene, Ore 





The editorial was appalling because 
Mr. Ziff’s accurate observations of the 
scene about him are coupled with such 
irrational conclusions. It is distressing 
that anyone connected with aviation 
should fail to recognize the implications 
of the “one world” which advancing avia- 
tion technology has presented to this 
post-World War II generation. 

Mr. Ziff’s thesis boils down to this: (1) 
There are two powers in the world, the 
USA and the USSR; (2) America’s secur- 
ity rests ultimately upon its military 
strength, specifically, on an overwhelming 
air force; (3) America is not now strong; 
(4) European aid programs under the 
Marshall plan and Truman Doctrine will 
not make America militarily strong; 
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therefore, (5) the money and effort going 
into bailing Europe out should be spent 
instead to build the biggest air establish- 
ment we can and let Europe take care of 
itself. Only then can America be secure. 

In saying that our nation can be secure 
if it has a big air force, Mr. Ziff has ap- 
parently forgotten something which has 
This is the atomic 
luxury we can no 
does security rest in 


January, 


become horribly trite 
age. War is 
longer afford, nor 
military might. 
security to 


now 


America means an ade- 
But today, in the atomic 
defense. Who 


quate defense. 


age, there is no military 
says so? First, the To a man, 
they plead for a solution to 
problems of atomic control. Second, Air 
Forces’ General of the Army H. H. 
Arnold, in his book “One World or None,” 
says that the most the air forces can do to 
keep our country ssfe is a very poor sec- 
ond best. The first defense is political 
through the abolition of war. Third, the 
Army, through a special research com- 
mittee of the general staff to study 
atomic defense, reached the conclusion 
that atomic defense is not military, it is 


scientists. 


political 


political 

No, Mr. Ziff, the answer does not lie in 
more and forces. Peace is 
possible only when there is law and order. 
Law under Government. 
Government is effective only when the 
individual is responsible before the law. 
The price of peace is not arbitrary force. 

The price of peace is justice. 
LAWRENCE DAWSON 
Executive Director 
The Illinois State Branch of United World 
Federalists, Inc. 


more armed 


is possible only 


Chicago, Il. 
ADVICE TO JUNIOR 

I got quite a bang out of the letter by 
Herb Raynor, Jr. (“The Mail Box,” No- 
vember) who seems to have “busted his 
gadget” more than once. I haven't figured 
out whether he wants a great big colonel’s 
eagle pinned on his shoulder for all his 
so-called bravery in showing us that he 
can fly a pile of broken spars, ribs and 
fabric held together with bailing wire and 
glue, or whether he habit of 
busting his gadget to have some shapely 
blonde come to the hospital and hold his 
throttle arm. 

If he will be so kind as to get a copy 
of Part 60 of Civil Air Regulations, he 
will notice that a few changes have been 
made as of October 8, 1947. These 
changes, along with other numerous re- 
visions in the past, have been* caused 
mainly by the dud who wants to really 
“pour the coal to the maximum goose” 
and of course, as the saying goes, “they 
never found out what first busted loose.” 
It’s wonderful to make an impression on 
the girl friend but it’s kinda sad when the 
in her living room 


makes a 


impression ends up 
floor 

As far as I'm Junior can 
play with his bailing wire and glue else- 
where. I don’t want him on the same air- 
port with me, and I think it would do him 
good to start putting a little more 
thought to your “I Learned About s 


concerned 


series 
Paut D. Sayers 
END 


Washington, D. C 
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| Learned About _— 


(Continued from page 56) 


There was no 
wild, snow- 


Las Vegas it had to be. 
field closer; nothing but 
capped peaks. 

I throttled back, cursing myself for 
accepting the plane. The black muck 
spread from the windshield over the 
entire canopy, and the ground became a 
vague blur. I flew instruments. There 
was no way of telling how much oil I 
was losing; and even if the oil held out, 
the thought of bringing that plane over 
the fence at 130 m.p.h. with the wind- 
shield blacked out left me cold. I cursed 
further when I remembered I was break- 
ing a rule by wearing no goggles. Open- 
ing the canopy and exposing my eyes to 
that stream of hot, driving oil would be 
worse yet. 

It was a tense half hour before I caught 
a glimpse of the field. Hazy. Distorted 
through the oil. I radioed the tower of 
my predicament, slammed down gear 
and flaps. I fished for a handkerchief 
and, with the plane slowed down to bare 
flying speed, managed to reach out and 
clear a small patch of windshield in time 
to line up for the final approach. The 
plane dropped and rocketed onto the 
runway, but the cleared patch smeared 
over fast. I struck the concrete at an 
angle, saw a runway light flash by a 


wingtip, then I was rolling hard onto the 
sand. 


The Thunderbolt slewed wildly, 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 1-4 
Hangar 21, M i Seo Ge We 

I'd like ‘ ‘ a en ¢D 
Airplane Mechanic in six months or bothD in 48 week 


AVIATION SCHOOL 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Phone Garden City 8000 


NAME 


planes and aircraft engines must 
final okeh of a CAA licensed mechanic 


velt Field 


ADDRESS 


struck a soft spot; the tail snapped 
I waited for the plane to flip onto 


back then, miraculously, the tail cz 


down. 
ing. 
“Top 


rocker boxes loose,” the ec 





93 
up. 
its 


ame 


I climbed out, weak and sweat- 


rew 


chief said. He eyed my relic dubiously 


“Close. You're going to leave her 
cancel out?” 

The second big 
there. 
plane as if it had become a _ pers« 
enemy; a streak of stubbornness that, 
lieve me, should be 
pilot, came to the fore 
boxes!” I ordered. 
Lake.” 


I waited several hours, edgy and r 


mistake came 


overcome by 
“Fix the roc 


and 


right 
I found myself looking at that 


nal 
be- 
any 


ker 


“My orders say Salt 


est- 


less, then climbed high and hard out of 


the field. There was no relaxing 
time; rocky, jagged peaks and 


this 


ravines 


angled off below. I listened to every beat 
of that pounding old engine. I remem- 
ber thinking, “Am I flying it, or is it fly- 
ing me?” 

Half an hour. An hour, and no trou- 
ble. I checked the tanks and thought 
idly: This heap is burning half again 


more fuel than is normal 
there, but is there a leak? 
old age? 
thing about it. 

I sat, fidgety, until the rim of mo 
tains surrounding Salt Lake became 
tinct. Then, breathing a long sigh of 


Plenty to 
Or is it 


get 
just 


I shrugged; too late to do any- 


un- 
dis- 


re- 


lief, I started a shallow dive down into 


the sandy bow! of the city. 


Licensed Mechanics 
are always needed 


Roosevelt Aviation Schoo! pre- 
pares for Airplane or Engine 
Mechanic's License in 24 Weeks 


Every airport and airline operator wants 
the best mechanics he can find to service 
and maintain his planes. And—he pref 
licensed mechanics A CAA license is 
important key to an aircraftsman’'s care¢ 
Every inspection, repair and overhau f 


have the 


At Roosevelt Aviation School, you may 


become a licensed Airplane or Engine Me 
chanic in 24 weeks (both, in 48 weeks) f 


you are 18 or over when you complete the 

NEXT CLASSES BEGIN course. Training is thorough and practic 
You learn by doing Modern equipment 
JANUARY 5, FEBRUARY 2 experienced instructors. On famous Roos¢ 


Approved for G.I.'s 


ineola, L. . 


know how I can become nsed Engir 


AGE 


or 


I remember 


8 








only 
39% 


INCLUDES TAX 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO. 


om can AND SAVE —o - | CHRONOGRAPHS 


17 Jewel Fine Swiss Movement 


Less than half the regular price. Thousands distributed to the U.S. Army 
Au Force during the war. A must for the flyer, sportsman. Use it for ail 
Sports, games, races, navigation and time and speed problems. Extremely 
accurate timekeeper. All steel! case. Genuine leather strap. Miles per 
hour calibration, stop watch, sweep second hand, lapsed time dial. 
River Park 19A 

White Plains, 0. Y. 
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SAVE TIME 
SAVE MONEY 


Turn to the 


CLASSIFIED 
SECTION 
of 


FLYING- 


for whatever 


you need in 
AVIATION 
EQUIPMENT 


DON'T MISS THE 
CLASSIFIED SECTION 








INSIGNIA OF THE 
FRATERNITY OF 
AIRMEN 


265- 


PAT. APPL. FOR 
WITH YOUR LICENSE NO. 
ORDER FROM YOUR 
AIRPORT MANAGER 
Or Write for Order Blank 


PILOTS’ SUPPLY CO. 
FALLSINGTON, PA. 














INVENTORS 


The question as to whether a subject matter is 
patentable can be substantially determined by « 
search of the U. 5. ratent records. Without obliga- 
\ion, write us tor full information on what steps aa 
faventer should take to secure a Patent. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
372-A Celumblaa Building. Washington |, D. C, 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 





correction stamme: and 
stuttering — successful for 46 
years. Free—no obligatio~ 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. a. 4810, Circie 
Tower, indianapolis 4, ind. 
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thinking: Well, I flew it.” Done. Fin- 
ished. I even took Form One from 


the map compartment and wrote, “Gas 
consumption abnormal; ship otherwise 
okay.” Then, with the crisscross of run- 
ways underneath, I wrote with a flourish, 

“Ship Delivered.” 

That last was prophetic to say the least. 
I called the tower, made a wide pattern, 
and trimmed the Thunderbolt into its 
usual glide. I straightened out into the 
final approach, flared off as the ribbon of 
concrete slid below. The wheels touched 
with scarcely a jar. I sat back, smug, 
automatically holding the nose straight. 

The sitting back lasted but a split sec- 
ond: a split second of false security. The 
tower operator’s voice crackled in my 
ears, harsh, urgent. “P-47 pilot, leave 
that ship immediately! Fire!” 

I froze. Me? The ship was still roll- 
ing fast, apparently normally. Then I 
heard the big engine idling, sputter and 
die. And one thought I remember clearly. 
Hundred octane. Hundred octane and 
fire and chum, you're sitting on it! 

Instinct took over. I slammed back 
the canopy, yanked off my earphones and 
unstrapped my shoulder harness, seem- 
ingly all at once. I remember hitting the 
brakes, feeling the tail of the ship come 
up. Then I dove. How I ever did it 
from a sitting position I will never know. 
I hit the wing, face down, then the run- 
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way, and I rolled. The impact squeezed 
the last breath from me; it seemed as if 
I rolled forever. 

Seconds .. . it seemed like hours... 
later, I managed to sit up. I saw, groggy, 
that the luck of the foolish had held 
good; my parachute, broken open and 
torn to shreds, had taken the brunt of 
my fall. I started to examine myself, 
gingerly. Then I saw the ship. 

It was still rolling as I looked, but 
behind it the runway was a sea of fire. 
Burning gasoline streamed in the Thun- 
derbolt’s wake, flaming up into oily black 
smoke. The ship slowed, perhaps 100 
yards from me. Then, as if someone had 
dropped a bomb squarely into the cock- 
pit, there was a muffled roar and pieces 
of airplane flew everywhere. 

I thought dazedly: “Mechanical condi- 
tion . . . abnormal gas consumption ... 
leak, and the line finally parted . . . and 
it could have happened in the air... .” 

I was unhurt, but riding in to opera- 
tions I wasn’t listening to the chatter of 
the men in the jeep. I was thinking— 
brother, you learned something about 
flying from that. Be sure of the mechan- 
ical condition of your airplane. You 
aren’t flying a ship you don’t trust; it’s 
flying you. And if you’ve got to get 
stubborn, do it on the ground. 

It will be a cold, cold day before | 
forget that. END 





Sky Wardens 


(Continued from page 43) 


unmarked traps. Just before dark, be- 
side a small stream running out of Ross 
Lake, they discovered a canoe. Cooper 
remained near it. Austin moved cau- 
tiously down a trail which showed fresh 
cuttings. Soon he came to a camp, 
stepped into a thicket and waited. 

An hour passed. A limb cracked in 
the hastening dusk, and Austin stepped 
out of hiding. He had his man dead to 
rights, for fresh beaver pelts were slung 
over the trapper’s shoulder. 

Cooper came in shortly. He made his 
arrest when the second trapper had gone 
to the canoe. 

Austin and Cooper stood alternate 
watches throughout the night. It was 
cold. Shell ice was forming on the lake. 
When Turgeon flew in next day his pon- 
toons cracked through and he had to taxi 
up and down the lake for two miles 
keeping his take-off open. By this time 
his fellow wardens had collected the 
skins and were ready to leave. 

Turgeon was impatient, fearful he 
would be frozen in. “Let’s get out of 
here,” he urged. 

He flew the four to Fort Kent. Next 
morning the trappers were convicted and 
sentenced to two months in jail. 

This is a typical incident in the life of 
Maine’s flying game wardens. In North- 
ern Maine is an area at least 100x80 miles 
where the wilderness is unbroken by 
roads and uninhabited save by a few 
trappers. The only way the wardens can 
possibly cover it is by plane. 

Maine wardens have been flying patrol 
for eight years. The state has three 
qualified pilot-wardens at present and 





two more are being trained. They fly 
three Piper Super Cruisers, a Cub, and 
the custom-built Stinson in which Tur- 
geon ferried Cash Austin and Curt 
Cooper. These planes account for about 
2,700 hours of flying each year in patrol- 
ling the 8,000-mile Maine wilderness. 

Maine has found it best to take trained 
woodsmen and teach them to fly rather 
than teach trained pilots to become 
woodsmen. The practical level-headed 
woodsman makes an excellent pilot. The 
Game Patrol’s planes are checked daily 
by their pilot-wardens and get 100-hour 
checks in a commercial hangar. 

Arrests are not the main duty of the 
pilot-wardens. They fly ground wardens 
over their districts at regular intervals. 
If they see anything suspicious they land, 
leave the ground wardens to ferret out 
the case, and then keep in touch with 
them, supplying food, and hauling them 
and prisoners, if any, out of the woods. 

Another big job is stocking fish. iheir 
planes carry fish fry into hundreds of 
otherwise inaccessible ponds and lakes. 

Warden supervisors in the 13 districts 
throughout the state contact the pilots if 
they find anything suspicious. There are 
an average of 10 wardens in each of the 
13 districts, and they are flown over the 
country for surveillance. They have es- 
tablished such an excellent reputation 
that they are fast becoming crime pre- 
ventors and it is not necessary to make 
so many arrests. Illegal beaver trapping 
is the chief offense in Northern Maine, 
with jack-lighting deer at night the ma- 
jor offense elsewhere in the state. 

The flying wardens are slowly choking 
off the first, and are making some prog- 
ress in the second, despite the hazards 
of night flying. END 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 





AERONCA 





1946 AERONCA Chief, deluxe. 175 hrs. 
total a with blind flight instru- 
ments, clock, etc. Always hangared, good 
as new, all bulletins complete. Owner 
buying heavier aircraft. $1800.00. Eche- 
lon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Had- 
donfield, N. J. 

AERONCA Champion, $1,395.00, newly 
majored engine. Always hangared, never 
cracked. Sky Harbor Air Service, Inc., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

FOR sale or trade for automobile. 1941 
Aeronca Chief. Just relicensed. Excep- 
tionally clean with many extras. Low 
time Patronik, Box 2829, Charleston, 
W. Va 

AERONCA Champion. Manufactured 
May, 1946, 240 hrs. perfect condition, al- 
ways hangared, first $1700.00 takes it. 
Kincaid and Hatfield, Winnsboro, La. 





AERONCA L3B. 360 hrs. total time. New 
prop, completely recovered, licensed until 
Aug., 1948. $900.00. I. G. Reynolds, Glen 
Burnie, Whipp Airport, Glen Burnie. Md. 
AERONCA Super Chief. Privately 
owned, excellent condition, always han- 
gared, just relicensed, 100 hr. check. Give 
away price. Oyster Bar 1794-R, or write 
Joseph Rinaldo, 25-A Brookville, Glen 
Head, N. Y. : 

$595 AERONCA C-3. Just relicensed, 
2pclm, new tires and windshield. $595. 
C. M. Hayes, Hulman Airport, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

AERONCA Chief. New. Delivered to me 
Feb. 28, 1947. Deluxe. Cost me $2,650.00. 
Will sell for $1,800. Guaranteed. Henry 
Barclay, Whiteville, N. C. 


BEECH 


D17-S BEECHCRAFT, low time, hand- 
rubbed finish. Bendix radio 3105-6210. 
ADF, night license, flares, 3 450 Pratt- 
Whitney engines. C. Gorin, 2114 Ave. H, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

C-18S BEECHCRAFT, only 822 hours. 
Executive interior, Auto Pilot, Nose Tank, 
Deicers, many extras. Spartan Aero Re- 
pair, A. J. Ming, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


BEECHCRAFT E17B. 9:35 since Major 
on both A & E and complete recover. 
Handrubbed mirror finish. Low total 
times. All instruments, radios, Day and 
Night Instruments to August, 1948. Ab- 
solutely perfect, —,. never damaged. 
$6950 or trade. on Johnson, 1173 Des 
Plaines, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


BELLANCA 


’46 BELLANCA, four place, 150 hrs. full 
instruments, aeromatic prop, tWo way 
Bendix radio, movable loop antenna. 
First class condition. Sacrifice at $4,- 
250.00. W. C. Stirling, 2024 R St. N.W.., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

CESSNA 
CESSNA 140, 1947. Perfect condition, sev- 
enty hours, two-way radio, sensitive al- 
timeter. Purchased new April. $3,200.00. 
Cliff Donaldson, Norwood, Colorado. 
CESSNA 140, 1946. 150 hours, six since 
relicensing, two-way radio, fully equipped. 
In beautiful condition. Will entertain 
any reasonable offer. L. P. Rock, Charles 
& Chase Streets, Baltimore 2, Md. 
CESSNA 140, 1947. 90 total hours, Lear 
Px-er, T&B, clock, sensitive altimeter, 
heater, cigarette lighter, landing light, 
McCauley steel cruising prop. Private 
owned since new. $2800. J.C. Forburger, 
Box 116, Arkansas City, Kansas. 























TWIN Engine Cessna, late 1943 model, 
heavy wing, constant speed, fully recov- 
ered wings and fuselage. Attractively 
reuvholstered, including window sills, 
with all wool fabric, new Plexiglas 
throughout, radio installed in nose. Bag- 
gage compartment with large outside 
door, battery under co-pilot seat, rear 
floorboard raised, new carpets, landing 
gear, fuel pumps, gyros overhauled, com- 
parable to a new airplane. All work done 
in our own shop. No time on engines 
since overhaul. ice delivered anywhere 
in U.S.A. $5500. Also one with 275 hrs. 
since overhaul, $4000. Groeneveld Com- 
pany, 2 Broadway, New York. Phone: 
BOwling Green 9-5762. 

CESSNA UC78. New engines, props, gov- 
ernors, all new glass and upholstery. Li- 
censed. Make offer. J. E. Nervo, 222 “B” 
St., Santa Rosa, Calif. 

UC-78 LICENSED 5 place Day, Night, 
constant props. $3,000.00. J. Day, 52 
Cherney, Rantoul, Til. Phone 532. 











CESSNA UC78. Constant speed props, 
two generators, battery and radio in 
noce, leather upholstery, 500 hrs. since 
manufactured. $9,000. K. G. Messer, 
Galax, Va. 

CESSNA 140, $1,895.00. Starter, battery, 
generator, navigation lights, landing 
light, engine shielding, antenna, 350 
hours since new. Like new all over. Sky 
Harbor Air Service, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 


1946 CESSNA 140. Fully equipped for 
instrument flying, privately owned and 
hangared, 2-way radio, heater, low time, 








never damaged. John Nonnamaker, 
9002 E. Elm, Lima, O. 
CULVER 





CULVER “V,” 1947. Sensitive altimeter, 
2-way radio. 71 hours total time, licensed 
to Sentember 1948. Exceptionally clean. 
Sacrifice for best cash offer. Box 564, % 
Flying. 





DART 





DART Model G. Just completely over- 
hauled and relicensed, Lambert 90 H.-P. 
motor, less than 450 hours on plane and 
motor, Hamilton adjustable steel propel- 
ler, two-way Bassett Radio, Navigation 
Lights. Fine acrobatic ship, cruises at 
110 on cross country, very economical. 
Have bought new Bonanza. Priced for 
quick sale at $1750.00. A bargain. Gib- 
son Bradfield, Barnesville, O. 


ERCOUPE 


ERCOUPE, late '46, excellent condition, 
60 hours total, just relicensed. Air Radio 
52, Sun Visor, two props and extras. De- 
liver anywhere within 200 miles. Price, 
$2,400. Joseph Introcaso, 141 Brunswick 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ERCOUPE, 1946. Original owner. Start- 
er-generator - metal prop - navigation 
lights—Kollsman directional compass— 
two-way radio—two mikes and head sets 
—100 hours since new—just relicensed— 
always hangared—never in accident. 
$2,200. Dr. T. Mandy, 615 Medical Arts 
Building, Baltimore 1, Md. 


ERCOUPE, Model 415 C, 1946. Total time 
since new, 75 hrs., never scratched, new- 
est trim tab and tanks, starter and gen- 
erator, always hangared, privately owned. 
$2,000, no less. R. C. Long, 418 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1946 MODEL NC99664. Latest trim tab. 
All bulletins complied with. 75 total 
hours. Always hangared. Brand new 
condition. Relicensed July 3. Will sac- 
rifice for quick sale. R. N. Brown, 13 
Main St., Casey, Ill. 














ERCOUPE, 1946; L-6 Interstate; Piper 
Cub, 1946; BT-13. Trade any or all for 
automobiles, Billy McCain Motor Co., 440 
Cerrillos Rd., Santa Fe, N. M. 

1947 ERCOUPE. Date of manufacture 
4/16/47. Fully equipped. Excellent con- 
dition. Never damaged. Fifty-five hours 
total. Make me an offer. Clyde M. Bru- 
baker, Jr., Litchfield, Ill. 


1946 ERCOUPE 415-C. Less than 100 
hrs., 2-way radio with loop, gyro horizon, 
turn and bank, sensitive altimeter, etc., 
stall warning, engine hour meter, outside 
air temperature. Suitable for instrument 
training. Plexiglas and goggles go with 
ship. e owner. Cost over $4000, will 
sell for $2795 or make offer, no trades. 
J. P. Cutting, Warrenton, Virginia. 


1946 ERCOUPE. 50 hours (stored). All 
bulletins accomplished, 100 hour check 
just completed. Like new. $1750. Ira J. 
Sellers, Jr., 2101 North First Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ERCOUPE. Late ‘46. Like new, 135 
hours, sensitive altimeter, always han- 
gared, never scratched. Bargain at $2,- 
425.00. Box 875, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


1946 ERCOUPE. Only 10 hrs. on new en- 

gine, Bendix Radio and Transmitter. $2,- 

= Falwell Aircraft, Inc., Lynchburg, 
a. 








FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD Cornell complete with in- 
struments, new engine, new prop., new 
tires, finished silver and blue, red and 
silver sliding hood. C. of A. Fly away 
Montreal, $1,550.00. Southern Industries, 
Ltd., Marieville, Quebec. 


FAIRCHILD PT-19B. 260 hrs. since O.H. 
Flyable, structurally sound, licensed. $850. 
Phone: Merion 5552-R. W. F. McComas, 
Jr., 521 Baird Rd., Merion Station, Ra. 


FAIRCHILD PT 19 with full set of in- 
struments, blue with yellow trim, new 
fabric, 450 hours since major. 403 Sunset 
Blvd., Goshen, Ind. 


PT-19, LICENSED July. New fabric. En- 
gine 330 hours since army Major, full in- 
struments. Hangared. $1,000 cash. PF. 
Milens, Box 956, Denville, N. J. 


MUST sell; two PT-26’s; excellent condi- 
tion, low time. Make me an offer. George 
Richardson, 326 Peach, Abilene, Texas. 


PT-26, 200 HP, completely equipped for 
night and instrument flying, both cock- 
pits, electrical starter, new props and 
tires, less than 200 hours on engine and 
ship since new. The first $1,800.00 takes 
it. Will /-* wire or telephone call col- 
lect. L. M. Michelson, % Duro Chrome 
Corporation. Tel.: Grand 8850. 1814 Mc- 
Nulty St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PT26. EXCELLENT condition, trans- 
ceiver, fully licensed night, day, para- 
chute, complete waterproof covers elim- 
inating necessity for hangar, $1800. Con- 
tact Frank Garofalo, Teterboro Air Ter- 
minal, Teterboro, N. J. Phone Hasbrook 
Heights 8-1880. 

FAIRCHILD 24 W41A, 165 Warner, pri- 
vately owned. Total time, aircraft and 
engine, 750 hours. Approximately 325 
hours on engine since major. Interior 
and exterior in excellent condition. Com- 
plete blind flight group, wheel pants. 
Will deliver for expenses. $4750. Con- 
tact: Aviation Industries, Inc., Box 431, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


FAIRCHILD PT-26: Ideal for GI school, 
hatch, full blind groups both cockpits, 
landing and navigation lights, flaps, 
cabin heaters, low time since new and 
license. Make offer. Want good J3 Piper. 
Mr. Colwell, P. O. Box 58, Eugene, e- 
gon. Phone 4428J. 
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GLOBE 


NOORDUYN 


RYAN 





TRADE Swift with 63 hours total time 
for new 1947 Automobile. Lewis Craw- 
ford, Goldville, S. C. im in 
SWIFT. 85 H.P. Aeromatic Prop., Radio, 
T & B, R of C, 235 hours. Excellent 
shape. Best offer over $2,000. A. D. Lu- 
cas, 3824 Englewood Lane, Fort Worth 
Texas. Ph. 6-2115. 


SWIFT, 125 h.p. Trade for Cub Cruiser, 
Luscombe 8E or car. Ray Williams, Box 
271, Freewater, Oregon. 


85 h.p. 120 HOURS, perfect condition, GE 
2-way, nav. lights, leather seat, Beech 
prop, prop cover, terrific for XC, licensed 
to May. Cost $4400, will sell for ?. Box 
560, % Flying. 


GRUMMAN 


GRUMMAN Widgeon, amphibian, full 
instruments and equipment, perfect con- 
dition. Less than 100 hours total time 
Best offer around $15,000. May consider 
smaller plane in trade. M. O. May, 148- 
2-B, NAS, Alameda, Calif. 


HOWARD 


HOWARD 5 place night and instrument 
151 gas, hand-rubbed, 626 total 15 since 
major. See this before you buy. $3750.00 
Will take Super Cruiser in trade. Hoffer 
Flying Service, Camden, South Carolina 


HOWARD DGA-15-P. Licensed until 
January, 1948. 450 hours since new, night, 
instrument, 24 volt, pants, spinner, con- 
stant speed, two transmitters, three re- 
ceivers, four chutes, flares, excellent fab- 
ric and maroon paint. $3,995, will add cash 
and trade for licensed Beechcraft D-17S 
Ray Shannon, 50 Hawthorne Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


JOHNSON 


JOHNSON Rocket: 70 hours total, new 
condition, 2 band Bendix radio, VHF 
transmitter, blind flight instruments 
Hand rubbed yellow finish. A fast sports- 
man’s airplane, with low operational cost. 
Cruises at 165 MPH. Will demonstrate 
$5,000. Edward J. Cromer, 142-34 60th 
Ave., Flushing, N. Y., Flushing 3-2625 or 
Hollis 4-3121. 


JOHNSON Rocket 185. Exceptionally 
clean. Two-way radio, homing loop. Only 
50 hrs. total. $5,300. John Cheek, Jr., 
Franklin Rd., Nashville 4, Tennessee. 




















NOORDUYN Norseman. First offer over 
$2000.00. Can be put in A-1 condition for 
$1600.00. Box 554 % Flying. 





PIPER 


SEAPLANE Super Cruiser. Late 46. Total 
time 180 hours. 100 H.P. Lycoming, aero- 
matic prop. Hallicrafters transceiver, sen- 
sitive altimeter. Corrosion proofed, fuse- 
lage recovered and relicensed Oct. 1947. 
Never cracked. Floats new June 1947. 





Beautiful clean job. Location Maine. 
Price $4250. Box 561, % Flying. 
PIPER Cub, 65 h.p. 47 model. Excellent 


condition. Mrs. C. Neal, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Phone 53663. 


1947 CRUISER, two-way radio, perfect 
condition. 90 hours. $2,675. P. O. Box 
1886, Atlanta, Georgia, or call Main 0684. 
1946-J3. LESS than 250 hours, private- 
ly owned. $1495. Thomas P. Scherrer, 
Shawneetown, II. 


FOR Sale: 1 1941 J-3 Cub. Low time 
since engine major. Ship in good condi- 
tion. Priced for quick sale due to short- 
age of hangar space. $695. Box 565, % 
Flying 

CUB-40-Coupe C-65. A-1 condition. Just 
majored. Licensed. $995.00. A. Bailey, 
Urschel Field, Valparaiso, Ind. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NORTH American Navion. 110 hours to- 
tal time. Perfect condition. All modi- 
fications completed 100 hours. Complete 
gyro blind-flying kit, South-wind heater, 
defrosters, navigation and landing lights, 
two-way radio. Always hangared. Never 
scratched. Must sell, first offer over $6,- 
500. Harold J. Shelden, Jr., Alzada, Mont. 


SNJ-3 168 HOURS on new engine. Air 
Frame 857 hours total time. Licensed 
Night & Day. Deluxe in every detail. 
John Bonifer, 28 Magnolia Place, New 
York 61, N. Y. 


NORTH American SNJ-4. 400 hrs. total 
time. Just relicensed day and night. 
Clean. Converted Navy command radio 
to 3105. Complete instruments and new 
tires. Bargain at $3000.00 for this ship. 
Write or contact ist Lt. John L. Crone 
Sqdn. TS-1, 3704 AAFBU, Keesler Field, 
Miss. 











PORTERFIELD 





LUSCOMBE 


1941 LUSCOMBE 8A, 65 Continental, just 
completed 100 hour relicensing inspec- 
tion. 160 hours since major overhaul 
Total time 600 hours. Two-way radio, 
generator, all instruments, perfect shape 
$1400, no trades. Isabel Anderson, 250 
South 17 St., Philadelphia, Pa. PE-5-5245 


LUSCOMBE: Purchased new September, 
1946. Less than 100 hours total time 
Re-licensed Motorola Receiver, Standard 
Instruments. C. W. Custer, 16305 Glynn 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


LUSCOMBE 8A 1946. Only 200 hours 
total time. Privately owned. Always han- 
gared. Has sensitive altimeter, rate of 
climb and turn and bank instruments. 
Price, $1400. Write Dave Florin, 4618 
North Adams, Spokane, Wash. 


1947 LUSCOMBE 8A. Hundred hour 
check June, 26. 25 hour check Sept. 9 
Extra equipment with radio. Insurance 
included. $2,095. Wesley Trollope, Waco, 
Nebraska. 

LUSCOMBE 8A. Mfd. May, 1946. $1650. 
Write Monroe Arne, Carpenter, S. D 


NAVY 
NAVAL Aircraft Factory N3N-3. Recov- 
ered, relicensed, 100 hr. check. Excellent 
condition. Red and silver 235 HP 
Wright. 380 hrs. since new. Will sell for 
best offer. John MclIver, 45 South Third 
St., Oxford, Pa. 











SACRIFICE. (No hangar.) 1941 Porter- 
field LP65, low time since major and re- 
finish. Licensed, 995. P. O. Box 505, 
Gloversville, N. Y 


RYAN PT-22. Top-oiled Kinner 165 HP. 
1941 model, 400 hours. Licensed in May, 
Refinished in red and blue. Cleanest in 
country. $950. Roger Falde, Hawarden, 
Iowa. Phone 242-J 


STEAKMAN 


STEARMAN PT-17. Excellent condition. 
125 hours since overhaul. Blind flying 
instruments both cockpits. Licensed 
June. $1,200. Deliver free 800 miles. Cor- 
rell, 112 Edgehill Road, Fairfield, Conn 
STEARMAN, Licensed March, 1947. 300 
hours since overhaul, steerable tail wheel, 
McCauley prop. $900.00. Walter Kieck- 
hefer, Jr., 2819 E. Bradford Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. 














STINSON 


1947 STINSON Voyager 150. Perfect con- 
dition. 150 hours total ship and engine. 
All standard equipment including 2 way 
radio. Priced at $4250 for quick sale. 
Will deliver for expenses. Harold Rea, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


$3500 WILL buy new Stinson V-77. Li- 
censed 5 place, instrument, night flying, 
45 hours on engine, airframe since new. 
Extra constant speed propeller. Bob 
Brewer, 3541 Hyland Drive, Salt Lake 
Utah. 

BEST offer. Stinson 10A, primary Group, 
new prop., two-way radio. Fred Hoffman, 
Trenton, Nebraska. Phone 2178 


1947 STINSON Voyager, red, new condi- 
tion, privately owned, never damaged, 
priced right. Ken C. Thomas, ‘ Armco, 
3202 W. Sample St., South Bend, Indiana 
STINSON Voyager 165. Manufactured 
June, 1947. 71 hours time. Never cracked, 
always hangared. 2-way radio. Heater. 
Full set instruments for instrument 
flight. Landing lights. Airplane and en- 
gine in perfect condition. Cost new $6,- 
149.00. Price $4,750.00. J. A. Longnecker, 
Kendallville, Indiana. 

VOYAGER 150. 1946, perfect condition, 
always hangared, 260 hours total time, 
aircraft and engine, two-way radio, land- 
ing light, etc. Sacrificing at $3.250.00. 
Tony Locatis, Fort Dodge, Iowa. R.F.D. 4. 
STINSON Voyager 1947—yellow. Aero- 
matic Prop. and complete instruments. 
Immaculate. $4500. Dr. Paul Blaisdell, 
102 N. Madison, Pasadena 4, Calif. 

1947, 150 STINSON Voyager. Complete set 
instruments. 65 hours time. Like new 
$4000.00. Carl A. Schacht, Lawrenceville, 
Illinois. Phone 644-J. 

STINSON 150, 1947 Model. $4,250.00. To- 
tal time since new, 200 hours. This ship 
is good as new. Sky Harbor Air Service, 
Inc., Phoenix, Arizona. 























REPUBLIC 


SEABEE, 1947, private, steerable tail 
wheel, 25 hours, never damaged. Private- 
ly owned. Correspond. Department C. 
P. O. Box 94. Wall Street Station, New 
York 5, New York. 


SEABEE. New March 1947. Less than 
100 hrs. Extras include Kollsman direc- 
tional compass, three band Hallicrafter 
radio and Kollsman rate of climb. Pri- 
vate owner, always hangared. $5,000. 
C. T. De Puy, 634 Lexington Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


SEABEE NO. 1000. Steerable tail wheel 
plus all late improvements, 64 hours to- 
tal. Price, $5,000. Stuart Kilgour, 1427 
W. Chase Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


SEABEE, very responsive, 40 hours total. 
Sensitive instruments with extra vertical 
speed, directional gyro, reversible propel- 
ler. $5,600. Norman Parker, Winchen- 
don, Mass. 

FOR sale 1947 deluxe Seabee. Only 20 
actual hours including ferry time. Per- 
fect condition. Two-way radio. Bargain. 
South Bend Screw Products, Inc., South 
Bend? Indiana. Telephone 3-1143 


WRECKED Seabee, for salvage. 





As is 


only, $1000.00. Dr. Hoard, 311 W. Gandy, 
Denison, Texas 








STINSON 10A. Brand new engine, blind 
flight group. $1650. Herb VanWyk, 1120 
College, Davenport, Iowa. 

STINSON Station Wagon 165, blue, 
standard group, 135 hrs., excellent shape, 
$4680.00. H. E. Ferris, 2 Lackey Drive 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 

STINSON 105. 3 place; Continental 75, 
150 hours since new; starter, new prop, 
Blind flight group, 2-way radio, 7 hours 
gas supply, cabin heater, $2,200. Tel. East 
Hampton Long Island 475. Arnold Bay- 
ley, Sea Spray Inn, East Hampton, N. Y. 


TAYLORCRAFT 


TAYLORCRAFT L2-B, 1942. Airframe 
and engine 1400 hours. $800.00. W 
Deane, 1340-D Tenth, Oxnard, Calif 


1946 TAYLORCRAFT BC-12D Standard. 
150 total hours. Sacrifice $1.500. Ogden 
Kiesel, P.O. Box 198, LaFayette, Calif 
1942 TAYLORCRAFT (65 H.P., BC12-D) 
maroon and cream finish; two-way ra- 
dio, wheel pants, just relicensed. Sell or 
trade for car. Charles Bowman, La Fon- 
taine R. R. 1, Indiana. ; 
".AYLORCRAFT tandem, just over- 
hauled, re-licensed, refinished cream and 
vermilion. Bargain $850.00. M. R. Walker, 
Hotel Whitehouse, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Telephone 4695 
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VULTEE 





BT13A ALL metal, insured, licensed for 
instrument, new tires, radio, 230 hours 
since new. $1500. Will deliver for ex- 
penses. Miss Teddy Zeedyk, 148 West 
Van Buren, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


BT-13 RECENTLY licensed, less than 
150 hrs. since major. Complete dual in- 
struments including hood, everything 
in perfect working condition. Airplane 
clean and in excellent shape. A bargain. 
Harold Yanklowitz, 223-227 Warren St., 
Glen Falls, N. Y. 


HAVE 2 BT-13’s licensed. Will sell one 
with wood mono for $695 and one all 
metal for $795. Both are in excellent 
condition. Lawrence Taylor, Winner, S. 
Dakota. Phone 18F11. 

VULTEE BT-13A, all metal, 95 hours since 
major overhaul on aircraft and engine, 
five hours since 100 hour inspection. Price 
$895.00. All inquiries answered. Write: 
F. Wuliger, Jr., 2841 East 37th St., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, or call Michigan 0444, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAILPLANE, Laister-Kauffman LK-10A, 
Serial 93, two sets instruments and trailer. 
Licensed to September, 1948, total time 82 
hours. $860. Fort Payne Flying Service, 
Ft. Payne, Alabama. 


WE'D rather make $50.00 on ten planes 
than $400.00 on one. 43 Howard, 450 HP 
Pratt & Whitney, only 14 hours, licensed, 
like new, $3694.00. Aeronca, NC-23949, 65 
Hp, just majored and licensed, $695.00. 
'46 Ercoupe, NC-93866, 110 hours ince 
new, $1998. Twin Cessnas priced irom 
$595.00 up. BT-13’s $395.00 up. Licensed 
AT-6’s, $1150. 75 others to choose from. 
Written guarantees. Like new AN type 
back, seat or chest chutes, $49.50, packed, 
money back guarantee. Write for our 
list. The largest aircraft dealers west of 
the Mississippi. Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 
Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 

USED Airplanes. Selling-out bargains. 
Extraordinary buys! Licensed. Privately 
owned. National Directory, 25c. Aero- 
Traders, FM, Adams, Mass. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


CUB J3. Gas tank good condition. Price 
right. Rich, P. O. Box 153, Lomita, Calif. 


FOUR place plane for private use. Must 
be good. Cash for quick deal. Write P. O. 
Box 5871, Westport Station, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


INTERIOR Kit for Lodestar. Cost new 
at Lockheed factory $7500. Will take first 
$4000 offered. Henry Maddox, Jr., Bain- 
bridge, Ga. 


ARTIFICIAL horizons and Directional 
gyros, used in guaranteed workable con- 
dition, closing out at $12.50 each. Many 
other instruments, write for list. Hoffer 
Flying Service, Camden, South Carolina. 


AIRCRAFT Phone Transmitter RCA 
Model AVT-112A. Frequency coverage 
2500 to 6500 kc. Operates on 6 or 12 volts, 
easily converted to 24 volt operation. 
Brand new complete with tubes, less 
power supply and crystals. $12.95. RCA 
AVR-20A Companion Receiver to the 
AVT-112A Transmitter. Operates on 6, 
12 or 24 volts. Brand new complete with 
tubes, less power supply. $12.95. Prices 
are F.O.B. Dayton. Srepco, 135 E. 2nd 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


FOR sale: McCauley Prop and Spinner 
for Model 415C Ercoupe, $95, F. O. B. 
Biddle Company, 832 Brunswick Avenue, 
Trenton, N. J 


FLOATS. Edo Model 2000 for Piper Su- 
per Cruiser. Like new. Complete with 
all fittings and fin area. List for $1,350. 
Will sell for $700 cash. Wolverine Air 
Service, Comstock Park, Michigan. 




















Phone 72339 


FLYING 


FOR sale 220 Cont. complete with metal 
prop. $395.00. Also limited quantity large 
size 4” Venturis for gyros. and horizons, 
brand new $10.00 postpaid. Lee Savage, 
Chincoteague, Virginia. 


MAGUIRE ART-1 aircraft radio trans- 
mitter, 12 volt, D.C. input, 8 watts, xtal 
control, $37.00 each C.O.D., F.O.B. See 
our ad page 74, October Flying. Globe 
Products Co., 870 Maplewood Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEABEE Engine and parts for sale. To- 
tal time engine 3 hours. C. G. Welling, 
Edgewater, Md. 


PIONEER Turn and banks. Good condi- 
tion, $8.00. Trade some for sensitive 
altimeters. Steve Kecskes, 4427 33rd Pl., 
San Diego 4, Calif. 

VHF ARC-3 EIGHT channel transmit- 
ters and receivers. Latest models frozen 
on surplus market. Our price $1,200 in- 
stalled including 16 crystals, control, ca- 
bles and antenna. The Sagert Radin Co., 
Chicago-Hammond Airport, Lansing, Illi- 
nois. Phone 886 


AIRLITE Intercom. Self contained, 
sturdy, light, electronic intercom systems 
engineered for lightplanes. Complete 
with headset, microphone, volume con- 
trol, batteries, and mounting bracket. 
Weight approximately 1% pounds. Sev- 
eral models available. Write for illus- 
trated information: Ajirlite Research 
Company, P. O. Box 712, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. 

TWO Stearman Dusters and one Sprayer 
(capacity 140 gals.). Good condition. 
Will sell separately. Price, $6500.00 com- 
plete. John L. Barden, Ithaca, Michigan. 


PROPELLERS for ice-snow sleds, air 
boats. Catalog 10c. Banks-Maxwell, 
R. F. D. 12, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTERS, Dalton Model G, which 
straps to the leg, leaving one hand free, 
(formerly sold for $50.00) now only $7.50; 
Rolaire deluxe map cases for safe, easy 
pilotage, $14.95; Model G Rolaire, $9.95; 
ee ts A-2 computer, $2.00; Weems 
plotter for measuring courses, speeds, dis- 
tances, $2.00; new Model C American Air- 
lines computer in leather case, with in- 
structions, $5.00; E-6B Army computer, 
most widely-used computer in aviation, 
$10.00 (with leather case & instructions) ; 
and from our large war surplus stock: 
Army D-12 aperiodic compasses for air- 
craft, airports and marine vessels, $12.50; 
astro-compasses, with instructions, now 
only $8.75; Longines pocket compasses for 
sport or work, new, $1.20; Dietzgen 6- 
inch protractors, 20c; Elgin pocket stop- 
watches, like new, $12.75; Bausch & Lomb 
sextants, $37.50; like new F-8 aerial cam- 
eras, a “best buy of the month” at $175.00; 
pilots’ briefcases, $6.50. Inquiries about 
new dealer agencies welcomed. Pan 
American Navigation Service, Dept. F-1, 
120-21 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


PILOT’S license case, genuine leather 
hand tooled, $3.25. Deluxe sunglasses, 
gold plated rims and sweat bar. Imita- 
tion alligator skin case, reg. $12.50 value, 
$7.50. Wheel pants for all Luscombe Air- 
planes, Brackets included, $47.50. Decker 
steerable full-swivel tailwheel, $25.50. D-4 
Computer, reg. $2.00 value—($9.00 per 
dozen), $1.00. New surplus sensitive al- 
timeters, $15.00. New sensitive airspeed 
indicators F-1, $15.00. Rate of climb— 
new surplus, $15.00. Turn Bank—new sur- 
plus, $16.50. Air Corps Pioneer B-16 Com- 
pass—new surplus, $15.00. Directional 
Gyro A-5—new surplus, $17.50. Manifold 
Pressure Gauges, $12.50. Gyro Horizon 
C-7—new surplus, $17.50. Add 242% tax 
to all prices. Check or P.M.O. No C.O.D. 
All prices include postage. Cliff Bantel, 
B&G Air Service, Inc., Torrance Field, 
P.O. Box 95, Torrance, Calif. 

ALL wool gabardine L-1 flying suit, nine 
zippered pockets, in all sizes. While they 
last—$7.95. Your last chance to buy this 
garment at this low price. R.A.F. Man- 
ufacturing Company, 6 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and save. 
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BINOCULARS—New 7x50 Bausch & 
Lomb Binoculars with case, strap and 
filters $145.00. New 6x30 Navy Binocu- 
lars with case Reconditioned 
Bausch & Lomb, Prism 6x30 complete 
with leather case and strap $33.50. Add 

% excise tax to above prices. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Chicago 13, Illinois, Dept. F. 


AERIAL Photographic Equipment: We 
have largest stock in the world. Cameras 
include K3B’s, K17’s, K18’s, K20’s, D15’s, 
K21’s, K17B’s, 35 mm. motion picture 
cameras. An excellent selection of ver- 
tical view finders, intravolometers, gun 
cameras, ringmounts, viewers, projectors, 
stereoscopes, portable dryers, all types of 
contact printers, at prices a fraction of 
wholesale. Let us know your require- 
ments. The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


WEATHER instruments for amateur and 
rofessional. Wind direction and speed. 
arometers. Thermometers. Weather As- 

sociates, 401 N. Broad Street, Phila- 

delphia 8, Pa. 

A2 LEATHER Flight Jackets, Army type. 

dark brown genuine horsehide, cloth 

lined, windproof “peer. elastic knit 
waistband and cuffs. They look like new 
but are slightly used. Only $14.95 cash 

with order. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. 

Gold Crown Mills, Box 788, Enid, Okla. 

A-2 TYPE flight jackets with genuine 

Mouton fur collar. Body make of the 

finest front quarter horsehide. All sizes. 

Priced at $19.75. R.A.F. Manufacturing 

Company, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illi- 

nois. Buy direct and save. 


NEW B-3 or ANJ-4 sheepskin lined fur 

jackets reinforced with horsehide. In 

all sizes $22.50 B-2 sheepskin cap in all 

sizes, $3.75. R.A.F. ey Com- 

pany, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
uy direct and save. 


NEW A-2 type flight jackets in genuine 
goatskin. nit cuffs and waistband, zip- 
pered front. Priced at $18.75. Names 
engraved in gold on leather strip with 
wings for only 75c. R.AF. Manufactur- 
ing Company, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Buy direct and save. . 


NEW A-2 type flight jackets made of the 
finest horsehide or goatskin. Zippered 
front, knit cuffs and waistband with 
roomy snap pocnets. Regular sizes priced 
at $18.75. or big men, sizes 48 and 50 
priced at $19.75. R.A.F. Manufacturing 
Company, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. Buy direct and save. 


NEW B-15 type jackets made of durable 
O.D. cloth. Alpaca lined, knit cuffs and 
waistband with genuine Mouton fur col- 
lar. All sizes. Now at only $11.95. R.AP. 
Manufacturing ——_ yz 6 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. uy direct and save. 
B4 TRAVELING Bags—Army type, new 
O.D., large and roomy holds several suits 
without wrinkling plus many other items, 
$18.00 plus 20% tax. Wrist Watches— 
All new, A.A.F. Elgin wrist watches with 
large sweep-second hand, 15 jewel. Guar- 
anteed against defective workmanshi 
for one year. Price includes tax $31.75. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St., Chicago 13, Ill., Dept. F. 


NAVY Intermediate Flight Jackets—new, 
genuine dark brown goatskin leather, 
mouton fur collar, bi-swing back, zip- 

red, celanese lined, elastic-knit waist- 
and and cuffs $35.00. Flying Equipment 
Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, 
Illinois. Dept. F. 


TIRES—Aircraft, new, 6.00x2 solid $1.00, 
10:00 tail wheel $7.50, 650x10 $7.50, 
8.90x12.50 $8.50, 5.00x4 $5.00, 6.00x6 $8.50, 
7.50x10 $10.00, 850x10 $11.00, 12.50x4' 
$5.00, 27” $10.00, 30” $20.00, 33” $22.00. 
Other sizes and tubes available. Com- 
plete new wheels, tires and tubes for 
AT6 or BT13 at $65.00 per set; subject 
to prior sale. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, IIl., 
Dept. F. 
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GENUINE Navy Winter Flying Suits— 
new ANJ-Jacket, dark brown accrolite 
leather trimmed with goatskin, beige 
color shearling lined, large shearling col- 
lar, .rr two large patch pockets. 
Sizes to 48. $19.85 each. New ANJ 
Trousers to a down both 
legs, shearling lined. ame sizes $12.00 
e. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W 

olfram St., Chicago 13, Tl. Dept. F. 





PILOT Boots—New, shearling lined, dark 
brown leather, rubber bottoms, Army 
type has one zipper or Navy type, two 

ppers and partial rear lace. Small, 
medium, large and ex-large $16.95. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Chicago 13, Illinois. Dept. F. 


HELMETS—AAF, new, A-11 kidskin 
leather, chamois lined with sponge rub- 
ber earcups $3.45 or ANH15 tan gabar- 
dine with sponge rubber earcups $1.00 
Sun Dodger Flying Cap, long visor, khaki 
or olive drab twill $1.15. ha | Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. Dept. F. 


A2 FLIGHT Jackets—Army type, new, 
genuine horsehide leather, dark brown, 
zippered, cloth lined, elastic-knit waist- 
band and cuffs $18.75 or same jacket with 
mouton fur collar $20.75. State size 
Many other items. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Illi- 
nois. Dept. F. 


GLOVES—B3A AAF, new Flying Gloves, 
dark brown unlined kidskin leather $2.95 
E. Same glove in natural buckskin 
eather $3.95 pr. G.I. Gloves, khaki wool 
with leather palm, $1.95 pr. Dark brown 
leather gloves, lined, cotton wristlet $1.60 
Regular wool knit ere, brown or ma- 
roon 95c pr. Flying Equipment Co., 1641- 
5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Tlinois 
Dept. F. 


GAUNTLETS—Natural Deerhide leather, 
baby lamb shearling lined, one finger 
mitten type, medium, large and X-large 
$4.95 pr. Same gauntlet made of dark 
brown goatskin leather, small, medium & 
large, $6.95 pr. Brand new. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. Dept. F. 


B3 PILOT Jacket—Army type, sheepskin 
lined, dark brown accrolite leather, zip- 
pered $20.00. B2 Pilot Caps, sheepskin 
lined, long visor, ear laps $3.75. Pilot 
Vests, sheepskin lined $7.00. A11A Pilot 
Trousers—O.D. cotton twill, alpaca lined, 
zippered sizes 32 & 34 $18.00. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. F 


BATTERIES—New AN3152, 12V, 34 Amp 
10” high, 9%” long, 5%” wide. Fits AT19, 
Stinson, PT23, etc., $19.75 dry or $21.75 
fully charged, ready to go, guaranteed 
Also, AN3151 24V. shielded, size 135/16” 
long, P39D&F 834” high, 913/16” wide, 
$24.75 dry or $26.75 fully charged. Fits 
UC78, T50 AT21AT7, AT11 and some 
Cessnas, etc. Flying Equipment Co.. 1641- 
5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Il., Dept. F 


AIRCRAFT Radios: Motorola Air Boy 
Receiver: Receives Beacon, Weather & 
Tower. Complete weight with batteries 
4#, shielded antenna housing. Designed 
for typical aircraft antenna range 100 
miles. Super heterodyne circuit station 
log for beam, frequencies, call letters 
$31.00 less batteries. Batteries $2.45 each. 
Headphones $6.50 extra. GE Transceiver, 
AS1B, brand new $165.00. ARC, Type 11 
Communication System consisting of 
Remote controlled LF Range Receiver 
and VHF Transmitter. Supplied com- 
plete with microphone headset, antenna 
system and conling, equal to airline in- 
stallations. Price $427.00. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill., Dept. F. 


GOLD Stamping—Names stamped 24K 
gold lettering on dark brown leather 
strip to sew on jackets, etc. One line 
65c, two lines $1.00. No. C.O.D.’s on 








stamping orders. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ili- 
nois, Dept. F. 





FLYING 


RAY Ban Sun Glasses, original ladies or 
gents $8.95, with sweat bar $10.95, Shoot- 
ing glass with sweat bar $13.00 pr. Fisher 
Aviation Goggles, all types. Compass, 
Longines-Wittnauer pocket watch type 
compass $2.25. Mae West Life Jackets 
$4.00, CO2 Cartridges for same 25c each. 
Genuine brown calf wallet, the finest 
$4.50. Pilot License Case, P-1, genuine 
Morocco leather $2.50, P-2 sheepskin 
leather $1.25, plus 20% excise tax on 
wallet and license cases. Nylon Scarfs, 
white, 56”x18” $1.95 ea. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill., Dept. F 

TIE Down Kits—Complete kit in zip- 
pered case includes 3 ropes, 18 spear 
heads—a lifetime kit—$8.00. Heath tie 
down kit, for light aircraft $4.50. Air- 
craft Inspection Flashlight with long ad- 
justable nozzle $1.75 ea. Aircraft License 
Holders—black artificial leather, cellu- 
loid window, size 7x4 % 35c ea. Micro- 
hones, ~ button telephonic, T33C, 
6.75 each. Low Impedance Head Set, 
large ear cups, $3.50 each. Head set ex- 
tensions $1.00. Safety Belts, khaki, $1.50 
each. Aircraft Clocks, Elgin, 8 day, four 
dials. elapsed time $65.00. All new items. 
Write us on instruments, props and en- 
gines, etc. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Illinois, 
Dept. F. 





COMMERCIAL and Private Pilot Rat- 
ings: Quiz system tests by Charles A. 
Zweng will help you win your flight rat- 
ings. For the - pilot, $1.00; for 
both commercial and private ratings, 
$3.00 Latest map-type examinations, 
with answers, are included. Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, Dept. F-1. 12021 
Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 

FLIGHT Instructor, by Charles A. Zweng, 
for C.A.A. examiners and applicants for 
flight instructor rating. Only book avail- 
able which shows grading methods for 
flight maneuvers. Contains typical mul- 
tiple-choice examination questions end 
answers. $3.00. postpaid or C.O.D. Pan 
American Navigation Service. Dept. F-1, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


FLIGHT Engineers: Charles A. Zweng’s 
new “Flight Engineers Manual” contains 
typical examination questions and an- 
swers for flight engineer rating. $4.00, 
postpaid or C.0.D. Pan American Navi- 
gation Service, Dept. F-1, 12021 Ventura 
Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


MECHANICS’ Examinations for 1948 can 
be found in “A. & E. Mechanics’ Manual” 
(Zweng). New revised edition contains 
questions & answers not available else- 
where. 254 pages, $3.00, postpaid or 
C.O.D. Pan American Navigation Service, 
Dept. F-1, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

CAR for Pilots, a new book of Civil Air 
Regulations which apply to airmen of all 
ratings. Arranged & Indexed for fast, 
simple reference to any desired regula- 
tion. Includes latest revisions (to Novem- 
ber 1947). Postpaid or C.O.D., $1.00. Pan 
American Navigation Service. Dept. F-1, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


“AERO Mechanic’s Questionnaire” by 
Ralph P. Rice. A comprehensive study 
for aircraft and engine mechanics. 2000 
multiple-choice questions (form as used 
in CAA examination) and answers on 
following subjects required for mechanic 
license: Sheet Metal, Welding, Hydrau- 
lics, Rigging, Aerodynamics, Wood, Fab- 
ric. Doping, Propellers, Ignition, Lubri- 
cation, Carburetion, Power Plants, Civil 
Air Regulation. $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
Paxon Publications, Box 479, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


STUDENT Pilots: A complete study 
course for Private Pilot exam. New Civil 
Air Regulations plus questions and an- 
swers. 84 pages, digest size, printed with 
large legible type, $1.00. Money back 
guarantee. Also Quiz books for Commer- 
cial, $2.50. Flight Instructor, $2.00, Navig- 
Aid. Cross Country Planner, $1.00. C.O.D. 
or postpaid. Hangar Flying, Dept. 1Cl, 
112 E. Grove, Bloomington, Il. Clip this. 
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COMMERCIAL Rating Exam. A sample 
exam similar to CAA written exam. 30 
questions each, on regulations, navigation, 
meteorology, aircraft and theory of flight, 
and engines. Find out how you stand 
before taking your written. Only 50c cost, 
no — no C.0.D. Money back guar- 
antee. angar Flying, Dept. 1G1, 112 E 
Grove, Bloomington, Ill. 


AIRCRAFT & Engine mechanics: Pass 
CAA exam for A&E mechanics ratings 
(License). 1947 manuals cover all re- 
quired material, illustrations. Civil Air 
Regulations and latest multi-choice exam 
questions. Author holds A&E with 19 
years experience. Aircraft manual, $1.75 
Engine manual, $1.75. Combination, $3.00 
Postpaid or C.O.D. Flight. Press, Box 
101-T. Edwardsville, Illinois. 


“THE Little Gray Book”—Fahey’s U. S. 
Army Aircraft. 1908-1946—440 ‘llustra- 
tions—One Dollar Postpaid. And Fahey’s 
“Blue Book”—The Ships and Aircraft of 
the U. S. Fleet—Victory Edition—The 
Navy as of VJ—246 Illustrations—One 
Dollar Postpaid. Ships & Aircraft 1265 
Broadway. New York 1. N. Y. 


your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 
“Ross Aeronautical Services” have spei! 
two — compiling material which will 
enable you to obtain your licenses within 
30 days and we guarantee you to pass 
your C.A.A. written examinations or 
every cent of your money will be re- 
funded. Complete multiple choice exam- 
inations have been compiled covering 
every phase of the C.A.A.’s latest written 
exams and are priced as follows: Air- 
craft Mechanic $10.00; Engine Mechanic 
$10.00. If you desire both sets of exami- 
nations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 
fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have 
your Aircraft and Engine License to gain 
and not one thing to lose so act now! 
We are the Nation’s outstanding special- 
ists on Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
C.A.A. written examinations. Ross Aero- 
nautical Services. Dept. F P.O. Box 1794 
Tulsa 1. Okla 


INSTRUCTION 


FLIGHT Engineers’ Course: enrollments 
accepted now. Prepare for a job with the 
airlines. Day or night classes. Free bul- 
letin available. Address: Registrar, Pan 
American Navigation Service, Dept. F-1, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood. Calif 
MAKE sure of getting your Instrument 
Rating. Instrument Rating and Commer- 
cial Pilot Course offered together under 
the G.I. Bill. Associated Aircraft Opera- 
tions, 122 N. 5th, Waco, Texas. 

WE guarantee you will pass your CAA 
written examination or money back 
Proven homestudy instruction. Air In- 
stitute, MFG, Adams, Mass. 


VETERANS: We invite you to spend a 
constructive vacation period in sunny 
Arizona where you can enjoy the world’s 
best climate while learning to fly or be- 
coming a licensed aircraft and engine 
mechanic under your G.I. Bill of Rights 
Our city school system conducts a fine 
CAA approved flight and mechanics 
school under contract with the Veterans 
Administration. The VA pays for the 
cost of instruction and helps with your 
subsistence. We have plenty of low cost 
housing and invite you to the West’s fin- 
est city. Gila County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Globe, Arizona. 

YOUR pilot’s license quickly under G.I 
bill. Private, commercial and flight in- 
structor courses Write. Gottschalk 
School of Aeronautics. Adrian, Mich. 


G. I. FREE Flight Training under G. I 
Bill of Rights in sunny Florida. A career 
and a vacation at the same time. Good 
fishing, hunting, swimming and boating 
Subsistence and free housing. Write for 
details. Sanford School of Aviation, P.O 
Box 980, Sanford, Florida. 




















PATENTS 


FOR Patents and Trade Marks consult. 
Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, LO. 5-3088. 
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INVENTORS: Whthout obligation, write 
us for information as to what steps an 
inventor should take to secure a Patent. 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 372 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C 

INVENTORS: Test the commercial value 
of your patented or unpatented inven- 
tions, quickly and inexpensively. Write 
for free information. Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 124, 1926 Eye St., 
NW. Washington 6 C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-NAVAL Aviator, 1700 hours. Com- 
mercial license, single and multi-engine, 
college graduate, attorney, member of 
State Bar, two years business experience, 
single, age 29, free to travel. Desires posi- 
tion in aviation commensurate with back- 
ground. Box 555, Flying. 

AIRLINE Transport Pilot desires position 
in company, executive or cargo flying. 
4700 hours, 175 instrument, 350 night. Box 
556 Flying 

EX-NAVY and airline pilot desires per- 
manent flying position Forme: Staff 
Plane Commander CAA Commercial 
multi and single engine license. Instru- 
ment rating. A&Elicense. 3000 hrs. acci- 
dent free flying time. 2000 hrs. transport 
flying. Age 30. Box 557, Flying. 

A & E MECHANIC, single-multi commer- 
cial pilot, Beechcraft specialist, 8 yrs. 
experience. Details on request. O. B. 
Revell, 215 Beechwood, Wichita, Kansas. 
TURN that job over to an engineer-pilot 
with a well-rounded background in avia- 
tion. Has B.S. degree in Aeronautical 
engineering, a Capt. in Air-Reserve, grad- 
uate Advanced Flight School, Instrument 
Instructor’s School, ATSC Engineering 
School, 1500 hours, commercial license, 
single and multiple engine rating. 312 
years military experience as flight and 
ground instructor, engineering officer. 
Capable of directing personnel. Write 
Box 558, Flying 

A & E MECHANIC, graduate of approved 
school, some experience. Prefer midwest. 
Curtis Cleland, Montevideo, Minn. 


AIRLINE Transport Pilot, age 29, 3845 
hrs. 2 yrs. major airline experience, ex 
N.A.T.S. Pl. Commander. college grad, 
desires executive pilot’s position. Excel- 
lent references. E. M. Mundy, 11 Virgil 
Walk, Long Beach 3, California. 


CAA LINK Trainer Instructor, over 3,000 
certified hours, ground instructor. Comm. 
pilot, flight instructor ratings. Age 24. 
Desire location NE or NW. Will consider 
all offers. Carl Sartwell, “. Spartan Aero. 
School, Miami, Oklahoma. 


AIRLINE Transport Pilot, 4,500 hours. 
Excellent airline experience. Ex-Naval 
aviator. High caliber man. Full infor- 
mation on request « John Tucker, 1803 
E. San Luis, Compton, Calif. 


PILOT, Ex-Army; Commercial; Flight 
Instructor; single-multi engine land; 
2,000 hrs.; G.I. Program experience de- 
sires steady position, but will consider 
and answer all offers. Box 549, “. Flying. 


EX-MARINE, transport pilot. 3006 hours. 
Desires permanent connection. Free to 
travel. Age 30. Box 552, % Flying. 

YOUNG girl interested in aviation, eager 
and willing to learn. Desires position 
with opportunity for advancement. Vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia. Box 553, “. Flying. 


AIRLINE Pilot, age 26, 12 yrs. experience, 
6700 Certified flying hours. Hold all rat- 
ings to my Pilot’s license. Former T.W.A., 
Naval Transport, and U. S. Airlines Pilot. 
Graduate Dallas Aviation School, 3 yrs. 
College Aeronautical Engineering. Am 
married and now employed by major Air- 
line as pilot. Desire Company or Corpo- 
ration flying position. Will answer all 
offers. Box 562, Flying. 

PHOTO Mapping Pilot. Trained by the 
16th Photo Sqdn. Experienced in Pre- 
cision Mapping. Twin multi engine com- 
mercial license. Free to travel. A] Craw- 











ford, 622 W. Long Ave., Du Bois, Pa. 
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COMMERCIAL Pilot, single engine, A & 
E Mechanic, three years college, business 
experience, married. Dean Portz, 1011 
North Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


EX-MARINE owns Cessna “140” with 2- 
way radio and all accessories. Desires to 
fly to make money. Lew Young, 110 8th 
St.. Watsontown, Pa. 


EX-ARMY Pilot desires flying position 
with corporatioi. or individual. Commer- 
cial license. Willing to work in office part 
time. Vincent E. Johnson, Bradford, Pa. 


AIRLINE Flight Engineer desires em- 
ployment. Familiar with C-54 and Con- 
stellation equipment. Hold A-E and 
Flight Engineer license. Box 548, Fly- 
ing. 

VETERAN, 30, rated 9 years. Commer- 
cial, single multi-land & sea, instrument, 
instructor. Experienced all phases, me- 
chanic, testing, engineering, instructing, 
sales. A & E pending. 5 years college. 
Responsible, traveled. Photography and 
writing hobbies. Desire multi- or am- 
phibious instructing, executive transport, 
or any position with future for ability, 
no capital. Will go anywhere suitable for 
children after March 1948, till then any- 
where USA with accommodations. This 
is Resume, suggest further correspond- 
ence at any time. Del Santee, R. D. No. 
2, Bethlehem, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


ALASKA, The Last Frontier offers thou- 
sands of opportunities. $1 brings 1947 
Copyrighted Report describing potential 
opportunities. Listings of firms in Com- 
mercial fishing, Mining, Aviation, Con- 
struction. Pertinent facts about Prospect- 
ing, Fur Farming, Homestead Lands. Tips 
for application. Free map of Alaska. 
Alaska Opportunist, Dept. F, P. O. Box 
883, Hollywood 28, California. 


INTERESTED in Latin American & for- 
eign employment? $1 brings Foreign 
Service Directory just off the press listing 
Oil, Mining, Aviation, Construction, 
Transportation, Manufacturing concerns 
by Personnel Expert. Hot tips for imme- 
diate application. Global Reports, Dept. 
F, P. O. Box 883, Hollywood 28, California. 


COMBINATION Pilot-Mechanics 
wanted. Multi-engine land, A&E and 
CAA instrument rating required. Mature 
college graduates (ATR and/or DMIR) 
with considerable business acumen and 
at least some common sense preferred to 
help build up private contract carrier op- 
eration, domestic and foreign, with Lode- 
stars (Wrights). Give full particulars 
first letter and lowest salary acceptable. 
Write P. O. Box 1770, Portland 7, Oregon. 
HELP Wanted! “Hot leads” rushed by 
Airmail on best paying opportunities. 
Confidential reports cover aviation and 
other fields, domestic and foreign. Only 
$1.00. State your interests. Research 
Services, Main Post Office, Box 426, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. 


EMPLOYMENT Aid: A proven method 
that beats competition. Trial registra- 
tion, $1.00, brings list of positions and in- 
structions for application. Aviation Em- 
ployment Service, F-G, Adams, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR Sale: Alaska Bush Operation 
Planes, hangars, equipment, buildings 
Price. $75,000.00. Box 532, “- Flving 


DICK Powell’s National Flight System. 
A few select distributorships available for 
live-wire able to manage own business 
backed by National organization. Must 
be or! capable, qualified to hire 
and train salesmen and conduct adver- 
tising campaigns. Exceptional profits. 
Sale of planes and equipment not in- 
volved. $5,000-$10,000 reauired. Write to 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
FOR Sale: 40 A. land, hangars, shop, 8 
aircraft, grossing $55,000, will help fi- 
nance. Must sell, Western Ohio. Box 563, 
% Flying. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


“VAPO-STEAMATIC” water injection for 
automobiles, private planes, motorcycles 
Easily assemble yourself (parts anywhere, 
only $1.00). Latest “Controlled Humid- 
ity” system (developed by former Airforce 
Engineers!) “Cuts” fuel consumption! 
Greatly increases Horsepower. speed! 
Eliminates detonation, carbon, oil pump- 
ing. Cooler, sm-o-o-ther motor! Copy- 
righted “Water Injection Handbook,” 
fully illustrated, including “Insta lation 
Instructions” $1.06. Newhouse Industries, 
5941-F Hereford, Los Angeles 22, Calif 
AIRPLANE Photographs: Send fifteen 
cents for sample photograph and new 
list catalogue. Aero Research Labora- 
tories, 2504 W. Cherry Street, Milwaukee 
5, Wisconsin. 
MIDGET racer less motor $25; Midget 
car complete $58; Factory built motor- 
scooters $50 up complete; others $25 up; 
German Sachs motorcycle $50; 74 Harley 
$25; Henderson motor $5; others as low 
as $3; plenty of brand new two horse- 
power gasoline engines in original crates; 
lenty new midget highway racers; plenty 
rand new motorscooters: over 5.400 
smail tires $1 up. (Mail Order Only 
Send 25c for Big War-Bargain Catalogue 
Number 22, just out, listing the above and 
hundreds of other bargains in motor- 
scooters, midget cars, motorcycles, en- 
gines, parts plans, etc. (35c by first class 
mail). Midget Motors Directory, Athens 
Ohio. 
AIRLINE Jobs. Recent survey of airline 
employment opportunities tells you what 
jobs there are, and how to get them 
Qualifications, salaries, where to apply 
$1.00. Christopher & Co., Dept. C. Box 
118. Cooper Station, New York 3. N. Y 
FLY in Texas this winter with 
ciated Aircraft Operations, R. No. 3; 
Waco, Texas, Municipal Airport. Flight 
Training: Private, Commercial, Instru- 
ment, Flight Instructor, Multi-Engine 
“PATENT Particulars” and Dated Dis- 
closure, Evidence Free: Sterling Buck, 
A-637 North Avenue, Baltimore 17, Md 
LEATHER Name Patches gold stamped, 
with Military or Civilian wings, *$1.00, 
3 for $2.00. Clubs, Schools, any design 
Julie’s Leathercraft, Lone Tree, Iowa 
LEATHER Insignias made to order. Send 
sketch or design. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Julie’s Leathercraft, Lone Tree, Ia 


AIRLINE Baggage Stickers—6 differenc 
25c, 18—$1.00, 28—$2.00. Airlabels. Dept 
FL, 1145 St. Charles, Villa Park, Il. 
AIRCRAFT Photographs. Sample photu 
and illustrated 52-page catalogue listing 
nearly 5000 aircraft from World War 
and II. 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply, 
Box 195, Toronto, Canada. 


PILOTS: Your name cleverly drawn in 
cartoon. 8x10, $1.00. State plane you 
fly. Scott’s Studio, Somerville. Tenn 
FREE 2x2 Color Slide and Fine Grain 
Negative! Send self addressed stamped 
envelope for samples and catalog. Slide- 
craft, 5855 E. Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

NAVY Vets: Authentic replica of carrier 
Enterprise 18” long, mounted on walnut 
finish base. $15.00 postpaid. Howellcraft, 
Box 11, Delphi, Indiana. 

AIRPLANE Photos, 4c each! 2% "x4%” 
Send 10c for “Skystreak” and catalog 
Henry Clark, Box 322, Saratoga, N. Y 
PHONOGRAPH records chea Cata- 
logue. Paramount, Dept. 6, 318 E. Mar- 
ket, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NOTICE! 


In replying to Box Numbers, be 
sure to address letters to 
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185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 1, II. 


Note! This does not apply to Box Numbers 
where City and State are shown. 
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Based on a Compilation by WILLARD KELSO DENNIS 





FLYING herewith presents ifs second an- 
nual subject-and-author index. [tf will prove 
especially valuable to schools and libraries, 
and to those persons who keep bound copies 
of the magazine. 
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Pilots! 
Mechanics! 
Instructors! 
Flight Engineers! 


CAA offers 


developments 


Way to a new rating. Here are a selected few: 


Write for free catalogue. 12021 Ventura Blvd. 





FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR, with all phases of the rating........ $3.00 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR, including navigation, meteorology, 


Cemey OE RE, Ces WOES ioe ac wiv nc oseesuncsiecxuwiesouses $3.00 
RADIO & INSTRUMENT FLYING, for the instrument rating $4.00 
A. & E. MECHANICS MANUAL, with latest examination. ....$3.00 
FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL, for the most recent rating $4.00 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT 

RATING, with new “map- , 

ci” ‘Gece aiid: tas Pan American 

swers . .$4.00 * ° ° 

Navigation Seruice 


Dept. F-i 





. . there is a Charles A. Zweng manual for nearly every rating the 
Thousands of airmen have passed their examinations 
with the help of these concise, easy-to-study books. 


Frequent revi- 


sions keep them abreast of the latest air regulations and aviation 
Each manual contains multiple-choice examination 
questions and answers. You'll find these famous manuals the easiest 


N. Hollywood, Calif. 





DEPENDABLE AVIATION SUPPLIES 
from of the largest stocks in the 
country—both new and war surplus wall 
items postpaid or C.0.D., with a money-back 
guarant Write for a free list of our con 











plete equipme 








Fairchild A-10-A automatic averaging 
bubble sextants, virtually new, with 
carrying case and extras. . .$17.50 
records 
five-min 
good con- 


$12.75 


Hamilton 24-hour master navigation 
watch, with sweep-second hand; 22 


Elgin pocket stop watch, 
down to 1/10 second, with 
ute elapsed time dial; in 
dition 


jewels; the standard precision 
eS pp cuseendkeneases $67.00 
New equipment, as illustrated below, clockwise 


from top left: Dalton Mark VII computer, wit! 
instructions, $5.00; Weems plotter, for measur 

ses and distances, $2.00; American Air- 
$5.00 


ing cour 


lines computer, with instruction booklet 
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CITIES 





SERVICE = ‘ , . ; ‘ 
The cobweb of lines that you see  Itis the sign of unsurpassed quality for avia- 


stretched over this road map is a tribute to — tion grade petroleum products. These Cities 
the development of the automobile. Service stations of the air are an ever-increas- 


ing contribution to the progress of the Age 
Just as highway construction helped stim- of Flight 


ulate the growth of this great industry, estab- 












lishment of a growing network of airport CITIES SERVICE 

facilities is today broadening the horizons for aS 7 

private as well as commercial flying. a | 
Oe 















The Cities Service aviation trademark is ’ : 
well known at a growing number of airfields. Progress throu oh Service 
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Just look at the record—each year 
more manufacturers buy more 
FLIGHTEX than any other airplane 
fabric. 


IN AIRPLANE FABRIC IT's FLIGHTEX 


World's Premier Airplane Fabric Fuc IBRIC 


FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. © 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 
Export Representative—Aviquipo, Inc 25 Beaver St.. N. Y Cable Address—''Aviquipo”™ 


RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO, Jamaica, N. Y. @ AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT INC, Mineola, N. Y. @ AVIATION SUPPLY 
CORP, Hapeville, Ga, Orlando, Fia, Coral Gables, Fia, Charlotte, N C, Nashville, Tenn. @ BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP 
Buffalo, N. Y. @ DURHAM AIRCRAFT SERVICE INC.. BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY DIV, Pittsburgh, Pa @ EASTERN AIR- 
MOTIVE CORP, Richmond, Va. @ GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORP, Detroit, Mich @ GENERAL AIRMOTIVE CORP, Clieve- 
land, O. @ HOOVEN CO, Washington, D. C. @ INTER CITY AVIATION, INC, East Boston, Mass @ KARL ORT, York, Pa 
@ LEAVENS BROS. AIR SERVICE LTD, Toronto, Can @ LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT. Baton Rouge, La @ MUNCIE AVIATION 
CORP, Muncie, Ind @ PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE, Burbank, Cal, Glendale, Cal, Oakland, Cal, San Diego, Cal, Fresno, Cal, 
Kansas City, Mo, Seattle, Wash, Phoenix, Ariz, Anchorage, Alaska, Linden, N. J. @ PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC, Winston- 
Salem, N C @ SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP, Chicago. III, Columbus, O, Denver, Colo, Omaha, Neb @ SOUTHWEST AiR- 
MOTIVE CO, Dallas, Tex @ SUPPLY DIVISION, Inc, Robertson, Mo, Memphis, Tenn, Oklahoma City, Okla @ THE AIRCRAFT 
STEEL & SUPPLY CO, Wichita, Kan, Oklahoma City, Okla @ VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES, Minneapolis, Minn, Teter- 
boro, N. J. @ WEST AIR INC, Salt Lake City, U @ WESTERN AERO SUPPLY, San Antonio, Tex. 
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SPEED ......«. 


Continental-Powered Planes! 


Whether it's a 65-horsepower tandem or 
a 500-horse executive type craft, there's 
faster, finer transportation in Continental- 
powered planes. Speed, safety, and econ- 
omy are the things you need in the air, and 
you get them with Continental. Continental 
Engines deliver their full horsepower at rela- 
tively low engine speeds, for high prop 


efficiency, maximum reliability, lower main- dnesmnenenine 
tenance cost. 
PARTS & SERVICE 


You'll never regret going to your nearest air- 

port and talking it over with the Continental Near as your 
engine dealer there. Let him prove to you nearest airport 
that for pleasure, for business, or for both, 

it will be to your advantage to start 

flying now. 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 
Aiccratt Fngine Division 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





